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SKETCH OF 
THE MERITS OF SIR EDWARD BERRY. 


O foothe the rage, and allay the fury of contending 
nations, falls within the province of the enlight- 
ened and. benevolent politician. To the retired and con- 
templative member of fociety it only belongs to admire 
and record thofe events which, by their favourable in- 
fluence on human affairs, prove conducive to the wel- 
fare of our country. With this idea, we are induced 
to notice thofe charaéters who, by their fkill and cou- 
rage exerted in behalf of their native land, are entitled 
to our efteem and approbation. Upon this principle, a 
portion of our pages has been already dedicated to the 
merits of Howe, Duncan, Fervis, and Nel/fon. And 
we now proceed, with no fmall pleafure, to bring for- 
ward an officer whofe exertions in the late victory de- 
mand our attention. Lord Ne//oz hath pronounced his 
eulogium, and his Majefty hath conferred upon him a 
diftinguithed mark of approbation. The MonTHLy 
VisiTOR, therefore, takes a pride in having its pre- 
fent Number decorated with his portrait, and its pages 
enriched by a recital of thofe merits which have been 
acquired in the fervice of his country. 
Sir Edward Berry is, we are credibly informed, a 
native of Norfolk, which county hath alfo the honour 
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of having given birth to Lord Ne/fon. He entered the 
navy at an early period of life, and i is at this time about 
forty years of age. His manners are peehng, and his 
courage has on many occafions enfured him celebrity. 

One circumftance alone is fufficiently indicative of 
the merits of this brave officer—his being the favourite 
of Logd Ne/fon. No individual will be inclined to quel. 
tion his lordthip’ s difcernment in nautical affairs, nor 
is it to be fuppofed that this difcernment fhould forfake 
him in the feleétion of his own officers. Upon tiiis ar- 
rangement depends, in a great degree, the fuccefs of 

naval expeditions. For little can the moft eminent 
COORNERRRL 6 rform except thofe perfons who are im. 
mediately beneath him be ready to receive and execute 
the orders with which they are eee 

It appears that Sir Edward Berry aed with energy 

hoe Lord Ned/ox in the vittory over the Spaniards off 

Cape St. Vincent, in February 1797. He affifted him 
in that extraordinary bufinefs of boarding the St. Ni- 

colas through the cabin window. The account of this 
manceuvre is deta ied nour Life of Lord Nz elfon, which 
was given in our Number for Oétober laft. Thither 
the reader is referred ; he will find the name of Berry 
mentioned in a manner which implies the greateft cou- 
rage and bravery. On that affair no comment ts ne- 
ceflary. The execution of it difplays a portion of ta 
lent and exertion which enfures the warmeft commen. 
dation. 

But it is the decided part he took in the memorable 
battle of the Nile, that induces us to pre fent his like- 
nefs to our Readers. Here he exhibted a noble preot 
of the zeal with which his heart was warmed for 
the welfare of his country. Being captain of the Van- 
guard, which bore the flag of Neipon, an opportunity 
was afford ed for exertion, and th at exertion was im- 
parted with the utmoft energy. When in the courfe of 
the enga igement Lord Ne//on was ibesintt and carried 

off the deck, Sir Edward fupp! ied ‘his place with dif- 
singuifhed alacrity, The manner in which his “— 
faip 
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fhip mentions the afiiftance he received on the melan- 
choly occafion, in his letter to the Adimiralty, will do 
oth him and his Captain, immortal honour! His words 
are too remarkable to be here omitted : 


“ The fupport and affiftance (fays Lord Ne/for) I have re- 
ceived from Captain Berry, cannot be fufficiently expreffed. 
I was wounded in the head, and obliged to be carried off the 
deck, but the fervice fuffered no lofs by that event. Captain 
Berry was fully egua/ to the important fervice then going on, 
and to him 1 muft beg leave to refer you for every information 
telative to this victory ” 


After fo flattering an eulogium, we cannot add any 
thing to his celebrity by our praifes. Gladly, how- 
ever, do we recount thefe his merits, and fincerely 
do we congratulate him on the reputation which he has 
thus fo defervedly acquired. 

His prefent indi{pofition, we truft, is not of a dan- 
gerous kind. It is, indeed, not an unufual circum- 
itance for the mind, after extraordinary exertion, to ex- 
perience a degree of languor. We hope that the means 
employed for his recovery may be attended with fuc- 
cefs. May his illnefs be {peedily removed! May he 
be foon reftored to the honourable fervices of his 
country ! 

His Majefty, with his ufual condefcenfion, has con- 
ferred on this brave officer the honour of knighthood. 
The judicious beftowment of honours does credit both 
to him that gives and to him that receives them. The 
afligned reward ftimulated the Greeks and Romans to 
deeds with which the world hath refounded: upon 
Britons it will produce fimilar effeéts ; the Batile of the 
Nile will be affociated with the names of Ne/foz and his 
brave officers to the lateft pofterity. 

The glory of the late viétory which Lord NELsSon 
obtained over the French fleet, ftill continues to atrraét 
attention. Indeed the profundity of its manceuvres, 
the promptitude of its execution, and the extent of its 
hz beneficial 
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beneficial confequences, recommend it to: our fpecial 
regard. The enemy hath been fmitten with a ftroke 
which hath founded throughout the univerfe. That 
very fleet which hath borne the conqueror of Italy in 
triumph along the Mediterranean, was almoft in an 
inftant annihilated! The invader of Egypt was left 
abandoned to his fate. A foe unparalleled for its au- 
dacity has been humbled, and will, we truft, on that 
account be more inclinable to liften to the terms of 
peace and reconciliation. 

To expatiate on the advantages refulting from the 
victory of the Nile, will be fuperfluous. Aé/ are fen- 
fible of its benefits; a// are ready to acknowledge that 
no event in the courfe of the prefent unhappy war hath 
proved more ferviceable to Britain. That it may pro- 
duce a fpeedy and lafting peace, muft be the with of 
every humane and generous heart. 

The horrors of war have for feveral years paft been 
far and widely extended. We fhudder at the recol- 
le€tion of fo much carnage and deftruétion. The fields 
of Europe have been drenched with blood, and the foil 
manured by the carcafes of its inhabitants. Is the de- 
vouring {word never to be fheathed ? Are the horrid 
inftruments of war never to be converted into the im- 
plements of agriculture, agreeable to the intimation of 
ancient prophecy? Yes, we verily believe that the 
period will arrive when hoftilities thall ceafe, and the 
profpeéts of tranquillity, which good men fondly in- 
dulge, fhall be realized. The viétory of the Nile, 
wifely improved, may facilitate the approach of this 
iluftrious epoch : 


How long fhall it be thus? Say, reason, fay, 
When fhall thy long minority expire ? 

When thal! thy dilatory kingdom come ? 

Hafte, royal infant, to thy manhood fpring! 
Almighty when mature, to rule mankind. 
Weak are the qutward checks that would fupply 
Thy bridje’s place within the fecret heart. 
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Thine is the majefty; the victory thine,- 

For thee referv’d o’er all the wrongs of life. 

The pigmy rapine, whofe invafions vex 

The private fcene, that hides his head minute 

From human juttice, it is thine to end; 

And thine the Titan crimes that lift to heaven 

Their bluthlefs fronts and laugh at laws: to thee 

All might belongs: leap to thy ripen’d years ! 

Mount thine immortal throne and {way the world ! 
FAWCETT. 


$e 
THE REFLECTOR. 
[No. XXIV.} 
THE PASTORALS OF VIRGIL. 


” 


“ TI fung flocks 
VIRGIL’S EPITAPH BY HIMSELF. 


t Bp Encid of this celebrated Roman poet has been 
already confidered, and feveral of its beauties 
pointed out for the inftruétion and entertainment of the 
reader. We proceed to the furvey of his Eclogues, 
commonly ftiled Paforal/s, and a curfory review of 
them will at once excite and gratify the attention. 

The paforal is a fpecies of compofition which took 
its rife mn the earlieft ages of the world. The chief 
riches of our forefathers confifted in flocks and herds ; 
hence a recital of their fentiments, and an imitation of 
their language, afforded materials for poetical compofi- 
tion. When fociety advanced in civilization, and luxury 
with its baneful attendants, was introduced, then acone 
traft of artificial manners, with the fimplicity of rural 
life, became a favourite topic of declamation. In this 
cafe the paftoral embraced a wide circle of objeéts, and, 
when well executed, muft have imparted no fmall de- 
gree of inftruétion and entertainment. Theocritus, a 
Grecian, firft cultivated this kind of poetry, and Vir- 
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gil, in his eclogues, profeffedly imitated him. The 
pattorals of the former are evidently di€tated by the ut- 
moft fimplicity, whilft thofe of the latter are marked 
by all the polifhed elegance and courteous urbanity of 
the Auguftan age. 

In number the paftorals of Virgil are TEN, the fub. 
jeéts of which poffefs a confiderable degree of variety. 
We fhall enumerate them, fince many particulars rela- 
tive to the author are immediately cconneéted with 
them. His firft performance in this line is fuppofed to 
have been written U. C. 739, the year before the death 
of Julius Cefar, when the poct was in the 2sth year of 
his age ; it is entitled Alexis. Poffibly Palemon was 
his fecond, it is a clofe imiration of the fourth and fifth 
Idylls of Theocritus. Mr. Warton places Si/enus next, 
which is faid to have been publicly recited on the ftage 
by Cytheris, acelebrated comedian. Virgil’s fifth ec- 
Jogue is compofed in allufion to the death and deifica- 
tion of Julius Cefar. The battle of Philippi, in 712, 
having put an end to Roman liberty, Auguftus diftris 
buted the lands of Mantua and Cremona among his fol- 
diers. Virgil was involved in this common calamity, 
and applied to Varus and Pollio, who warmly recom- 
mending him to Auguftus, procured for him his patri- 
mony again. Full of gratitude to Auguftus, he coms 
pofed the Tityrus, which confifts of an eafy and natural 
dialogue between two fhepherds. To mention the oc- 
cafions on which the reft were compofed will be unne- 
ceffary, except that of Po//io, which is much celebrated 
for its fuppofed reference to the Meffiah. The cir- 
cumftances were thefe:—The Conful Pollio, on the 
part of Antony, and Maecenas on the part of Cefar, 
had fettled the differences between them, by agreeing 
that Oétavia, half fifter to Cefar, fhould be given in 
marriage to Antony. This agreement caufed univer- 
fal joy, and Virgil, by this eclogue, fhews that he 
warmly participated in the general fatisfaction. O€ta- 
via was with child by her late hufband, Marcellus, 
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at the time of this marriage, and whereas the Sybil- 
line oracles had foretold that a child was to be born 
about this time who fhould rule the world, and efta- 
blith peace, the poet ingenioufly fuppofes the child, 
with which Oétavia was pregnant, to be this glorious 
infant, under whofe reign mankind was to be happy, 
the golden age to return from heaven, and fraud and 
violence were to be no more! The delineation of this 
felicitous ftate of the human race is conducted with ini- 
mitable beauty and delicacy. The powers of the poet 
are drawn forth into full exercife. Every thing that 
tan impart fatisfaétion to the human heart is here fpe- 
cified, and decorated with that rich colouring of fancy 
which delights the imagination and interefts the foul. 
It is impoffible to read the Po//io without the ardent 
glow of adimiration. 

Thefe feveral paftorals of Virgil, are highly ru- 
ral and interefting. Neither too low, nor too high, 
he preferves that dignified fimplicity of manners 
which conciliates attention. He Keeps to the characters 
and humours of the fhepherds of thofe ages with fuch 
propriety and eafe of expreffion, that we are induced 
to think that he had lived among thofe happy people, 
and been long acquainted with the care of their flocks, 
their amours, and their harmlefs differences. 

Thus what an affemblage of rural images are col- 
Jeéted together in the following paffage, taken from his 
firtt eclogue ! 


Happy old man! here mid th’ accuftom’d ftreams, 
And facred {prings, you'll fhun the fcorching beams ; 
While from yon willow fence, thy pafture’s bound, 
The bees that fuck their flow’ry flores around, 
Shall fweetiy mingle with the whifpering boughs 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repofe : 
While from fteep rocks the pruner’s fong is heard, 
Nor the foft cooing dove, thy favourite bird, 
Meanwhile fhall ceafe to breathe her melting ftrainy 
Nat tuitles from the aérial elms to plain. 

WARTON. 


The 
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he original is fill more expreffive, but its beauty 
cannot be infufed into any tranflation. 
In his z/nzth eclogue we meet with the following pic- 
turefque obje€t, an antique ruftic fepulchre in the 
midft of an engaging land{cape : 


. ++... To our mid journey are we come, 

I fee the top of old Bianor’s tomb ; 

Here, Meris, where the fwains thick branches prune, 

And ftrew their leaves, our voices let us tune. 
WARTON, 


A defpairing lover, the moft pitiable obje& in na- 
ture, is thus defcribed in the fecond eclogue : 


Mid fhades of thickeft beech he pin’d alone, 

To the wild woods and mountains made his moan, 

Still day by day in incoherent ftrains, 

*Twas all he could defpaiing tell his pains. 
WARTON, 


The origin of love is alfo depicted with an unufua 
fimplicity and vivacity : 


Once with your mother to our fields you came 

For dewy apples; thence J date my flame ; 

The choiceft fruit I pointed to your view, 

Tho’ young, my raptur’d foul was fix’d on you ; 

The boughs I juft could reach with little arms, 

But then, even then, could feel thy powerful charms, 

O! how I gaz’d in pleafing tranfport loft ! 

How glow’d my heart, in fweet delufion loft ! 
WARTON. 


We muft indulge ourfelves in another quotation, it 
fhall be taken from the Po/l/io ; its introdu€tory lines 
thus explain the defign and tendency of that celebrated 
eclogue :— 


Sicilian mufe, begin a loftier ftrain ! 

Tho’ lonely fhrubs and trees that fhade the plain 
Delight not all; Sicilian mufe, prepare, 

To make the vocal woods deferve a conful’s care. 
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The laft great age foretold by facred rhymes 

Renews its finifh’d courie ; Saturnian times 

Roll round again, and mighty years begun 

From their firit orb in radient circles run, 

The bafe degenerate iron offspring ends, 

A goiden progeny from heaven defcends : 

O chafte Lucina, {peed the mother’s pains, 

And hafte the glorious birth; thy own Apollo reigns! 

The lovely boy, with his aufpicious face, 

Shall Po//o’s confulfhip and triumph grace ; 

Majettic months fet out with him to their appointed race. 
DRYDEN. 


From thefe fpecimens it will be feen that the pafto- 
rals of Virgil are deferving of much praife. Through- 
out the whole of them there runs an enchanting fimpli- 
city, and his images are copied from nature. “ In HIs 
Eclogues are not to be found thofe common place fimilies 
to which ordinary poets always refort, and with which 
their writings have abounded. In every paftoral, a 
fcene or rural profpeét fhould be diftin@tly drawn and 
fet before us. It is not enough that we have thofe un- 
meaning groups of violets and rofes, of birds and brooks, 
and breezes, which our common paftoral mongerst hrow 
together, and which are perpetually recurring upon us 
without variation. A good poet ought to give us fuch 
a landfcape as a painter could copy after; his objects 
muft be particularized ; the ftream, the rock, or the 
tree, muft each of them ftand forth fo as to make a 
figure in the imagination, and to give us a pleafing con- 
ception of reality.” 

ft has been already remarked, that Theocritus firft 
cultivated paftoral poetry, and to him Virgil is greatly 
indebted. Dr. Blair, therefore, has ingenioufly con- 
trafted them together, and with the comparifon, which 
mutt pleafe every reader of tafte, we conclude our pre- 
fent eflay :— 


“ The two great fathers of paftoral poctry are Theacritus 
and Virgil. Theocritus was a Sicilian, and as he has laid 
the 
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the fcene of his own eclogues in his own country, Sicily be- 
came ever afterwards a fort of confecrated ground for paitoral 
poetry. His Idyllia, as he has entitled them, are not all of 
equal merit, nor indeed are they all paftorals, but fome of 
them poems of a quite different nature. In fuch, however, 
as are properly paftorals, there are many and great beauties, 
He is diftinguifhed for the fimplicity of his fentiments ; for 
the great fweetnefs and harmony of his numbers, and for the 
richinefs of his fcenery and defcription. He is the original of 
which Virgil is the imitator. For moft of Virgil’s highett 
beauties in his eclogues are copied from Theocritus ; in many 
places he has done nothing more than tranflate him. He mutt 
be allowed, however, to have imitated him with great judg- 
ment, and, in fome refpects, to have improved upon him, 
For Theocritus, it cannot be denied, defcends fometimes in- 
to ideas that are grofs and mean, and makes his fhepherds 
abufive and immodefi; whereas Virgil is free from cffenfive 
rufticity, and at the fame time preferves the character of paf- 
tural fimplicity. The fame diftinétion obtains between Theos 
critus and Virgil as between many other of the Greek and Ro- 
man writers. The Greek led the way, followed nature more 
clofely, and fhewed more original genius. The Roman dif- 
covered more of the polifh and correétnefs of art. We havea 
few remains of other two Greek poets in the pattoral ttile, 
which have very confiderable merit, and if they want the fim- 
plicy of Theocritus, excel him in tendernefs and delicacy.” 





GOSSIPIANA. 
[No. XXVL.] 


JONAS HANWAY. 


Tue juftly famous Jonas Hanway, who was re- 
markable for his fpare and meagre habit, meeting 4 
drunken man, who feemed inclined to take up the 
vhole of the way, made a full ftop, faying, “ My 


friend, I think you have drank a little fo much,’ 
« And I,’’ fays the drunken man, “ think you have 
eat a little oo /rttle.”” 

AN 
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EPITAPH ON AN EMINENT CHEMIST. 


A MAN who in his earthly laboratory 
Purfued various proceffes to obtain 
Arcanum vita, 

Or the fecret how to live : 

Alfo, Aurum vit ae, 

Ox the art of getting, not of making gold, 
Alchy miit-like, he faw 
All his labour and projection, 

As Mercury in the fire evaporate in fumo, 
When he diffolved to his firft principles, 
He departed as poor 
As the lait drop of an alembic : 
Though fond of novelty he carefully avoided 
The fermentation, cifervefence, and decripitation 
Of this life: 

Full. 70 years his exalted effence 
Was hermetically tealed in its terrene mattrafs: 
But the radical moi ifture being exhaufted, 

The Hliair Vite f{pent, 

And excoriated to a cuticle, 

He could not futpend longer in his vehicle, 
But precipitated gradatum 
Per Camfanum 
To his original duft. 
lay the light above, more refplendant 
Than phofphorus, preferve him 
From the empyreuma and reverberatory furnace 

Of the other world ; 

Depurate him from the feeces of this, 
Rectify and volatalize his 
éEthereal fpirit, 

Place it in a proper recipient 

Or cry {talline ore, 

Among the choicett of the flowers of Benjamin 
Never to be faturated till the general refufcitation, 
Deflagration, calcination, 

And 
Sublimation 
OF ALL THINGS. 

CENEROSITY. 
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GENEROSITY. 

THE difpofition of Lorenzo de Medici, which after. 
wards gave hima peculiar claim to the title of magnifi- 
cent, was apparent in his childhood. Having received 
as a prefent, a horfe, from Sicily, he fent the donor, in 
return, a gift of much greater value; and on being re- 
proved for his profufenefs, he remarked, that there 
was nothing more glorious than to overcome others in 
acts of generofity ! 


FORGIVENESS. 

A FEw citizens, who had made an unfuccefsful at- 
tempt againft the houfe of Medici, unable to fupport 
their difgrace, adopted a voluntary exile; but the kind- 
nefs of Lorenzo allayed the apprehenfions of the greater 
part of the confpirators, and rendered them in future 
more favourable to his interefts. ‘ He only knows 
how to conquer,” faid Lorenzo, ‘* who knows how to 


h 
forgive ! 


HUMANE POLICY. 


Tr the prudence of Lorenzo was confpicuous in de- 
feating his adverfaries, it was more fo in the ufe he 
made of his viétory. He well knew that humanity and 
{ound policy are infeparable, and either did not feel, or 
wifely fuppreffed, that vindictive {pirit which civil con- 
tefts feldom fail to excite. “* I have heard from brother 
ilippo,”’ fays Valori, * that upon his introducing to 
Lorenzo, for the purpofe of reconciliation, Antonio 
Tebalducci, who had by different means atrempted his 
ruin, Lorenzo obferving that my brother hefitated in 
requefting his indulgence towards an avowed enemy, 
faid to him, with great kindnefs :—/ fhould owe you no 
obligation, Filippo, for iniroducing to me a friend; but 
oy converting an enemy into a friend, you have done 
mea favour which I hope you will as often as poffible 
repeat.”’ 

ADVICE 
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ADVICE TO STATESMEN. 

AttuouGu Lorenzo, (continued Alberti) you 
have given proof of fuch virtues as would induce us to 
think them rather of divine than human origin; al- 
though there feems to be no Sr .. fo momentous 
as not to be accomplifhed by that siege 
which you have dif piaved, even in y< 
and although the 1m rpulfe of youthfuj aml biti ) 
full enjoyment of thofe gifs of fortune which have 


mtoxicated men of high expeétation and great v1 


have never yet been able toimpel you beyond the 
bounds of moderation; yet both you, and 

which you are fhortly to direét, or rather which now 
ina great meafure repofes on your care, will derive 
important advantages from thofe hours of leifure 

you may pafs either in folitary meditation, or focial L dif 
cuflion, on the origin and nature of the: 

For it is Ampoffil ble rhat any perf yn fhould 
the affairs of the public, unlefs Ae as pr 

biijfhed in himfelf virtuous habits, and 

his u nderflanding with that knowledge whi 

ie jum clearly to difcern why he is called into exiflence, 
whatis due io others, and what to himfel 2 


u 


POETIC LOVE. 


WHETHER the affiduities of Lorenzo, and the per- 
fuafions of his friends, were fufficiently powerful to fof- 
ten that obduracy which there is reafon to prefume 
Lucretia manifefted on his firft addreffes, yet remains 
a matter of doubt. The fonnets of ar rile and 
fall through every degree of the thermometer of love ; he 
exults and he delpairs, he freezes and he pea he fings 
of raptures too great for mortal fenfe, and he applauds 
a feverity of virtue that no folicitations can move. From 
fuch contradi étory teftimony what are we to conciude ? 
Lorenzo has himielf prefe nted us with the eles that un- 
Jocks this myftery. From the relation w hich he has 
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before given, we-find that Lucretia was the mi/tie/s of 
the poet, and not of the man. Lorenzo fought for an 
object to concentrate his ideas, to give them rtrength and 
effet, and he found in Lucretia a fubjeét that fuited 
his purpofe and deferved his praife. But having fo 
far realized his miftrefs, he has dreffed and ornamented 
her according to his own imagination. Every a€tion of 
her perfon, every emotion of her mind, is fubjeét to his 
controul. She fmiles, or fhe frowns; fhe refufes or 
relents ; fhe is abfent, or prefent; fhe intrudes upon 
his folitude by day, or vifits him in his nightly dreams, 
juft as his prefiding fancy diredts. 


LACONIC LETTER FROM LORENZO TO HIS WIFE, 


This letter, written upon his arrival at Milan, though 
very fhort, and not diftinguifhed by any flights of 
fancy, exhibits more fincerity and affeétion than the 
greater part of his amorous fonnets :— 


LORENZO DE MEDICI TO HIS WIFE CLARICE. 
“ T arrived here in fafety, and am in good heaith. This 
I believe will ple: afe thee etter than any thing elfe, except my 
return: at leait, fo I judge from my own Pacman to be once 
more with thee. Affociate as muc h as poffible with my fa- 
ther and my fifters. I fhall make all pof le fpeed to retum 
to thee, for it appears a thoufand years rill tT fee thee again, 
Pray to God for me. If thou-want any thing from this place 
write intime. From Milan, 22 July, 1469. 

THY LORENZO DE MEDIC1,” 


CHARITY. 

THE anceftors of Lorenzo had, in the courfe of 37 
years, computing from the return of Colme fro ym ba- 
nithment, in 1434, expended in works of public cha- 
rity, or utili ty, upwards of 660,000 florins; a fum 
which Lorenzo himfelf juftly denominates incredible, 
and which may ferve to give us a ftriking idea of the 
extenfive trafic by which fuch munificence could be 
fupported, In relating this circumftance, Lorenzo gives 
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his hearty fanétion to the manner in which this money 
had been employed. ‘* Some perfons would perhaps 
think,’’ fays he, in his favourite Ricordi, ‘ that it 
would be more defirable to have a part of it in their 
purfe 5 but I conceive it has been a great advantage to 
the public, wr well laid out, and am therefore per- 
feétly fatisfied.’” 


CTER OF POLITIANO. 
temper and charaéter of Politiano, 
iftles afford us ample information. In one of 
reffed to Matteo Corvino, king of Hungary, 
nk ch pre cettiayiteed for his ere 


jatt aus of gratitude to the kindnefs of Lorenzo, to 
laim the merit a to his own induftry and talents. 
‘rom a humble fituation,”’ fayshe, * I have, by the 
rour and friendfhip of Lorenzo de Medici, been 

ito fome degree of rank and celebrity, without 


any other recommendation than my proficiency in lite- 

During many years, I have not only taught in 
Florence the Latin tongue with great approbation, but 
even in the Greek language IJ have contended with the 
Greeks themfelves, a {pecies of merit that, I may boldly 
fay, has not been attained by any of my countrymen 
for a thoufand years paft 1” 


EQUANIMI 

“ T AM no mo re raifed or pene il ”’ faid Politiano, 
‘by the flattery of my “ernie or the accufations of my 
enemies, than I am by the fhadow of my own body 3; 
for although that fhadow may be fomewhat longer in 
the morning and the evening than it is in the middie of 
the day, this will fcarcely induce me to think myfelf a 
taller man at thofe times than I am at noon.” 


CURIOUS 
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CURIOUS THEFT. 

FORGETFUL of ¢he right of nations, which it was 
his province to eee: Soccini made an attempt to evade 
us engagement at Pifa, and to carry off with him to 
Venice fundry books and property of the Academy en. 
trufted to his care, which he had artfully concealed in 
wine cafks. Be es taken and brought to Florence, he 
was there condemned to deaths; but Lorenzo exerted 
his authority to prevent the execution of the fentence, 
ailedging as a reafun for his interference, that—/) ac- 
mblilhed a fcholar Ot ghi not to fuffer an ignominious 
)! An obfervation which may fhew his veneration 
val lence, but which will be fearcely found fufficient 
to genre wie a man whofe extenfive knowledge rather 
aggravated than alleviated his offence. Seccini, how- 
ever, not only efcaped his punifhment, bur in the {pace 
of three years was rein fated in his profcflorihip, with 

alary of one thoufand dorins. 





LIFE OF SOCRs 


de feveral campaigns, in all of which 
he gave cide ‘examples of ¢ Cc JUrage and obedience, 
He had lo Dg hardened himfelf againit all the wants of 
nature, and the inciemency of feafons ; and at the fege 
of Poticlaa, when the fevere cold Kept the troops un- 
der their tents, he without taking any precaution, ftill 
appeared in the fame drefs which he wore at any 
other time, and was feen to walk barefooted on the ice. 
The foldiers imagined that he intended to infult their 
effeminacy, but he would have done the fame had no 
perfon feen him. 

“At the fame fiege, during a faily which the garrifon 
nade, having found Alcibiades ene with wounds, 
he fnatched him from the hands of the enemy ; and 
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THE 








fome time after procured the prize of bravery to be de- 
creed him, which he had himfelf merited.: At the bat- 
tle of Delium, he was among the laft who retired by 
the fide of his general, whom he affifted with his advice, 
marching flowly, and fighting as he retired, till per- 
ceiving the youth Xenophon exhaufted with fatigue, 
and thrown from his horfe, he took him on his fioniders 
and conveyed him to a place of fafety. This courage 
did not forfake him on occafions fill more perilous. 
When the fenate propofed an oppreflive fentence againtft 
fome generals who had gained a fignal vidory, the 
multitude ever enraged at the leaft coytrad iétion, de- 
manded, that all who oppofed the proceedings — 
-d at ng the number of the accufed. The 
' nts were intimidated, and gave their ap. 
probation to a decree. Socrates alone, intrepid in 
the midit of clamour and menaces, prote fted that, hav- 
ing taken an oath to judge conformably to the law ” 
nothing fhould induce him to violate it, nor did he vi 
late ic! Attached to the prevailing g religion of his aie 
ne e thought conformably to the ancient traditions adopted 
by the philofophers. Aljlowances mutt be made for the 
ar Dre Ba tess 1ednefs of that age, as their reafon was ob- 
‘cured by mythological traditions. In Greece, the rays 
of true chriftianity had not as yet overthrown the flavith 
bial of fuperftition. INo wonder that Socrates be- 
fieved in divination: nor that he fometimes miftook 
his free fentiments for divine in{piration, and afcribed 
to a preternatural caufe the effeéts of his prudence, or 
of chance. We feem compelled to admit, that the 
conduét of the wifeft and moft virtuous men fometimes 
prefents us with impenetrable ob{curities. 

He afferted, that knowledge itfelf might become 
hurtful. Socrates, by his talking of reformation and 
virtue, drew upon himfelf the hatred of many Athe- 
niaus. ‘To expofe Socrates to ridicule, Ariftophanes, 
in his comedy of the Clouds, reprefents him fufpended 
ina bafket, refembling his thoughts to the fubtle and 
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light air which he sitet and invoking the clouds, 
the tutelary deities of the fophifts, whofe voice he ima. 
gines that he hears in the midft of the fogs and dark- 
nefs by which he is furrounded. Such attacks could 
no more fhake his fortitude than the events of his life, 
“‘ Tt is my duty,” faid he, “to correét my faults, if 
the farcafms of thefe writers are well founded, and to 
defpife them if they are not.’’ He was one day told 
that a certain perfon had fpoken ill of him: * That 
is,’” replied he, ‘ becaufe he has not yet learned to 
fpeak well.” 

Socrates was unexpectedly informed that an accufa. 
tion againft him was prefented to the Archons by Me- 
litus. Two accufers, Anytus and Lycun, more power- 
ful than Melitus, made this frigid poet the inftrument 
of their hatred. Anytus had Tong lived on friendly 
terms with Socrates, but took difeut at the candid ad- 
vice of this dignified philofopher. To thefe private 
grievances were added others, which inftigated Anytus 
in common with the greater part of the Athenians, 
Two factions conftantly fu bfifted at Athens, the parti 
zans of ariftocracy , and atte of democracy. After th 
taking of Athens, the Lacedemenians confided the go- 

ernment of the city to thirty magiftrates. At their 
‘a ad was Cretias, one of the difciples of Socrates. 

In the fpace of eight months thofe tyrants had com- 
mitted more cruelties than the people could be accufed 
of in the courfe of feveral centuries. At length the 
oligarchy was deftroyed, and the ancient form of go- 
vernment re-eftablithed. 

The flatterers of the multitude ftill, neverthelefs, 
encreafed alarms, by reprefenting that certain violent 

id reftlels minds daily declaimed, with the moft offen- 
ve temerity, againft the nature of the popular go- 
vernment ; that Socrates, the moft dangerous of them 
all, becaufe poffeffed of the greateft abilities, incef- 
fantly corrupted the youth of Athens, by maxims con- 
trary to the efiablifhed conftitution. In a word, they 
were 
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were determined to make Socrates feel the power of 
their authority. But what juft accufation could be 
brought againft him! Anytus provided againft fuch 
inconveniencies, and was at once adapted to gratify his 
private enmity, and the vengeance of the popular 

party. The fecrer of thefe proceedings has not ef- 


nofterity*. During the firft proceedings, So- 
continued quiet. His difciples, terrified, con- 
jured him to difpel the ftorm. One of his pate 
Hermogenes, one day intreated him to employ himfe if 





in prep arine his defence. ¢ That,” replied Socrates, 
vas t l it from th 1€ hour of my birth, 
an examinati 1, and that 
terity fhall I decide | between 
me, and while it thall | ke al their memory 
obium, it fhall clear mine from the imputa- 
ny enemies, and do me the juftice to declare, 
that far from endeavouring to corrupt my fellow ss 


} ; { | red to r lor » 
zens, if nave incefiantly laboured to render them bette ; 
















men, 
ge the difsofttion of his mind when he an 
cht W the Ci ntion OF nin¢ VI i p- 
peared before the tribunal of the Celiatze, and which, on 
> " oe _ en kh ae ee 
this canon, Was compoicd of about five hundred 
Buc ves. 
a: tes confined his doétri t of pure moe 
rality, and endeavoured to bring men back 
, 
$e notions Which Characterized t 
countrymen at that tin > by-conmamg the 
» their own brcatts, in which purity 
not f f producing happinefs. He comprifed his idea of 
> 4 ‘ 
in this maxim :— Adore God, honour your parents, 
} - { Co > Hy 1. , Ixy >> , nert 
and do good to afk men.” He ftrongly recommended perfe- 
verance, fedatenefs, and modefty, and was himfelf a diftin- 
} 1 r } c © 1 en ley et; 
guifhed example of thefe virtues. He firmly opp fed the cor- 
iption of the maguilty ates, and the fuperftition and hy pycniy 
} I ; 


the pricfthood ; and in confequence fell a victim to their 
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Melitus, and his accufers, had introduced with con. 
fummate art a variety of circumstances proper to pre- 
judice the judges, but Socrates defended his innocence, 
and confuted their accufations with a manly fincerity, 
After having clared himflf from the crime of impiety, 
he proceeded to the fecond head of the accufation. Said 
he :— It is alledged, that I corrupt the youth of 
Athens. Let my accufers produce one of my difciples 
whom [ have drawn into vice. I fee many of them in 

the affe embly, let them arife and depofe againit their 
corrupter.”” In a malterly manner did Socrates eluci- 
date the malignity of his accufers, and vindicate his 
own innocence ; and concluded by favi ing :-—** That he 
was firmly perfuaded of the exiftence ofthe Divine Being, 
and without fear committed himfelf to his juttice, and 
that of his judges.’” But, alas! the judges of Socrates 
were, for the moft part, taken from the dregs of the peo- 
ple, deftitute of knowledge and principle. Some of them 
confidered his firmnefs as an infult, and others were of- 
fended at the praifes he beftowed on himfelf. The ma- 
jority, therefore, voted him attainted and convicted ; but 
his enemies only § gained their point by a fmall number 
of voices. He made no effort to incline the judges in 
his favour, but that of firmtruth. Socrates might have 
chofen between a fine, banifhment, or perpetual im- 
prifonment. He again addreffed his judg ges, and faid, 
that to {pecify any punifhment would be to confefs him. 
felf cuilty of a crime; but that as he had rendered the 
greateft fervices to his country, he in reality deferved 
to oA maintained in the Prytaneum at the public ex- 
pence; atthefe words, eighty of his judges, who had 
Before votedin his favour, went over to the party of the 
profecutor, and judgment of death by poifon was pro- 
nounced. 

Socrates received his fentence with the tranquillity 
of a man who during Lis whole life had learned to die. 
Tn a third difcourfe he confoled thofe of his judges who 
had acquitted him, by obferying, that no evil can hap- 
pen 
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pen to the virtucus man, n sither while he lives, or af- 
I id accufed or condemned 

he reprefented that they muft inceffantly fuffer 
the remorfe of confcience, and the reproaches of 
nen; that death being to him a gain, he feit no 
il 1 realon to complain 

1efe words: ‘* [t is 
and you to continue to 
better lot is known 
1e left the court 
vas difcernible either 
faid to his difciples, 
:——“* Why do you 
i {pair,’” re 
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t lers by the variety 
N owhich it prefents to their attention. The Life 
of Linnaeus, the ereat Naturalif, from the German, 


’ gee ‘ mend ues ae 
tranflaced by Mr. Tranp, abounds with facts, and il- 
luftrates the progrefs of genius, aided by inceffant in- 





duftry. The Memoirs of Mary Woolfonecraft may be 
prenounced a ftrange medley, becaufe whilft it details 
the hiftory of that extraordinary and unfortunate wo- 
man, it endeavours to apologize for infiances of conduét 
which are hoflile co every {pecies of morality. For the 
merits 
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merits of this female we have fhewn our refpeét by the 
fele€tion of her beauties, but her eccentricities we can- 
not defend. Mr. Godwin, indeed, delights in contra. 
dicting the received opinions of mankind, and miftakes 
paradox for truth. We believe him fincere in his at 
tachment to Mary Woolftonecraft, and his refpect for 
hee memory, is worthy of praife. But his fettled 
contempt for marriage, the moft honourable inftitution 
of civilized foceity, and his ridicule of all religion, 
are deferving from every honeft mind of the feveret 
reprehenfion. The Life of the Emprefiof Ruffia, from 
the French, has merit, and gives a tolerably good ac- 
count of this celebrated Amazon. Her conduét has 

een pointediy arraigned, and her characteris far from 
being entitled to unreferved commendation. Noble’s 
Lives of the Englifh Regicides, is a violent Phillippic 
againft the French, founded on a portion of the Brith 
hiftory. To the praife of indufty he may lay claim, but 
a clergyman fhould devote himfelf to labours which, in- 
ftead of inflaming, might allay the paffions of mankind. 
Let cruelty of every kind be reprobated, and !et the 
moft effeétual means be taken by the different ranks of 
fociety to promote their mutual happinefs and profpe- 
rity, The new edition of the Gexeral Biographical 
Difionary, in 15 volumes, is, with a few exceptions, 
a valuable work, and replete with entertainment. The 
Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of Great Britain, 
is a collection of biographical particulars, arranged with 
little taite and lefs judgment. Prejudices are indulged 
againft certain charaéters, which greatly detraét 
from the merit of a work whofe bafis fhould be the 
ftriéteft impartiality. 

















































POETRY. 

Warton’s edition of Pope’s Works, has met with fe- 
vere criticifm, but may, on the whole, be deemed a 
vaiuable performance. Cottle and Booker’s Malvern 
diiils, are two poems on the fame fubje&t, poffeffing 
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much merit. Moore’s Columdéiad, or, t the Difovery of 
Ameriga, is amiferable attempt at epic poetry 3 whilft 

Pye’s Naval Dominion, is fraught with fire, and ani- 

mated by a commendable patriotifm. Southey’s Foor 

of Arc, has been publifhed in a reviled ft ate. ‘Two 
Fl egies to the Men 20ry of Mr. B: urkey b y Mr. Eufiace, 

and Mrs. Weft, are a fuitable tribute of refpeét to the 

charaéter of that renowned ftatefman. Rogers's Epifile. 
to a Friend, is elegant and appropriate. Gifborne’s 
Vales of Wever, have many pleafing paffages; and 
Hunter’s Tribute to the Manes of Unfortunate Poets, 
wil] excite the pity of every feeling heart. Cheerham’s 
Poems are not an unpleafing fpecimen of juvenile exe 
ertions. His Jines difplay an acquaintance with the 
claffical ftores of antiquity, and his tafte is capable of 
improvement. ‘To young poets we would always wifh 
to difcover a partiality, efpecially where confiderable 
merit is difcernible, and where the affiduous culture of 
a talent will not be ill beftowed. Fawcett’s Poems, 

will likewife inftruét and entertain the reader by feve- 
ral pieces which mark his tafte, and proclaim his genius. 
Oratory and pores * are nearly allied. Though we are 
of opinion, that Mr. Fawcett, like the late Dr. James 
Fordyce, fhows a fuperior talent in his pulpit compoti- 
tions, The Ode to Lord Neljon, on his Conqueft in 
Eoyph is an animated effufion of refpect to that brave 
efhcer, whofe talents and virtues are everywhere ap- 
plauded. His Life we have already given in our Num- 
ber for Oétober, and alfo a detail of the celebrated 
victory. There we expreffed a fervent with that fo 
brilliant an atchievement might fecure to usthe blefiing 
of Peace. In thts wifh our poet moft chi Me ac~ 
quiefces, and his lines we quote with peculiar appro- 
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though it contains many pleafing paffages, both in profe 
and poetry. Mrs. Bennett’s Beggar Girl, is not with- 
out merit, but is wire-drawn through feven volumes. 
Mifs Plumtre’s Reéor’s Son, is an ufeful produétion ; 
and Hanway’s Ellinor, or the World as it is, difplays 
talent and obfervation. Hay’s Emma Courtenay, may 
be denominated an eccentric effufion, in which ability 
is difcernible, but it is a palpable imitation of Rouffeau 
and Mary Woolftonecraft. Its moral tendency alfo is 
queftionable, and therefore cannot meet our approba- 
tion. Mofer’s Moral Tales, are of a contrary com= 
plexion, calculated to advance the knowledge and vir- 
tue of the rifing generation. Other novels might be no- 
ticed, but fi€titious works require rather to be checked, 
than forwarded, in the prefentage. History fhould 
be the great fubje&t of perufal to youth, particularly 
that of our native country ; to be ignorant of which 
ought uniformly to be the fubje& of reprobation. 


binfon’s Waljingham, is a work of dubious reputation, 


THE DRAMA 


cannot boaft of many original pieces of merit in the 
courfe of the laft few months. Cumberland’s Fad/e 
Impreffions, poffeffes a moral tendency, but its merits 
are not very tranfcendent either in its plot, or compofi- 
tion. Holcroft’s Kzave or Not, like the author’s other 
dramatical produétions, is ingenious, and contains many 
fine fatyrical allufions, which have injured its popu- 
larity. Boaden’s Cambro Britons, is an indifferent per- 
formance, and was not well received by the public, 
though recommended by the enchanting accompani- 
ment of a ghoft! Reynolds’s Cheap Living, is more 
fuited to ad?ing than to reading, as {uch its merits may 
be eafily conjectured. Blue Beard, and the Caffle of 
Spiljburg, have acquired a degree of popularity, and are 
chiefly valuable on account of their fongs and decora- 
tions. Lovers Vows, and Laugh when you Can, are 
performed with great acceptance ; the latter is marked 
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by an unpleafant intricacy ; the former abounds with 
the moft engaging reprefentations of human nature, 
The plays of Kotzcbue are becoming favourites with the 
Britith public; indeed the dignity of his fentiments, and 
the tendernefs of his delineations, will enfure him an 
hearty approbation. 


EDUCATION. 


Here we muft not omit Horne Tooke’s Diver/ions of 
Purley, a work of peculiar importance to the ftudent, 
becaule it difplays the profundity of the grammarian, 
and the elegance of the philologift. He has now brought 
out in a quarto form, what originally appeared in an 
octavo volume. This is only the fxf? part, therefore a 
more particular account of it muft be deferred till its 
completion, We may, however, remark, that the ori- 
ginal work is greatly enlarged, by which means the 
fundamental principles of his fyftem are illuftrated with 
per{picuity. We with that the genius of its author had 
been uniformly dire¢ted to philological enquiries, in- 
ftead of immerfing himfelf in politics; he muft have 
found that his felicity, in fuch a cafe, would have been 
lefs interrupted, and his fervices rendered more accep- 
table tothe community. But the principal publication 
under this head, is Edgworth’s Pradical Education, a 
work of minute obfervation and extenfive utility. In 
our Review we have given the cntire fummary of this 
valuable performance, for which we have received the 
thanks of many intelligent readers. Hornfey’s S/ort 
Englifh Grammar, isa compilation from writers of ace 
knowledged reputation. Youth's Mifcellany, and 
Saunders’s Little Family, are ta be recommended for 
their inftruétive tendency. Mrs. Pilkington’s Odedi- 
ence Rewarded, and Prejudice Conquered, may be 
fafely put in the hands of young people ; and the New 
Children’s Friend, from the German, is calculated 0 
affift the juvenile mind. Evans's Effay oun Education, 
written with a yiew to the plan adopted in his own 

femnary, 
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feminary, for ¢ez pupils, may be read with improve- 
ment. He details the progrefs of a pupil during a 
courfe of liberal inftruétion, and in each department 
enumerates the books which are molt deferving of at- 
tention. 

Thus have we noticed the principal publications 
which have been for feveral months paft laid before the 
Public, in the departments of Literature. We might 
eafily have {welled the lift toa much greater extent ; 
but we were fearful of fatiguing our Readers by an uns 
neceflary degree of minuteneis. The chief produc- 
tions are mentioned, and our opinion refpedting them 
has been delivered with freedom and fidelity. 


EI 


CURIOUS PARTICULARS 


CHARACTERISTIC OF EACH MONTH IN THE 
YEAR. 


Chiefly extra&ied from the new edition of Dr, Aikin’s Calendar 
of Nature. 


CALENDAR OF NATURE. 
FEBRUARY. 
‘ Now fhifting gales with milder influence blow, 
Cloud o’er the tkies, and melt the falling fnow 3 
‘ The foften’d earth with fertile. moifture teems, 


And freed from icy bonds down ruth the {welling 
«* fireams,?? 


1. TL ARLIER part of this month very <«intry, 
though the cold abates. 2. Hard weather breaks 

up with a thaw, attended with a fouth wind and rain. 
3. Violent inundations pregnant with mifchief. 4. Froft 
returns, when frefh fnow falls, which is not unufual, 
in great quantities, the weather alternately changes. 
Mz 5. Signs 
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5- Signs of returning fpring, woodlarks begin to fing, 
rooks pair, geefe lay, thruth and chaffinch fing, wood- 
owls hoot, partridges couple, gnats play about, infeéts 
{warm under funny hedges, and fome butterflies ap- 
pear. 6, The earth being foftened, moles throw up 
hillocks, under the largeft of them are nefts of mods, i: 
which the young are depofited, they feed on worms, 
beetles, and roots of plants, their fore feet well adapted 
for {wimming. 7. Many plants emerge, but few 
flowers appear, {now-drops indeed are peeping out of 
the {now : 


Already now the fnow-drop dares appear, 


The firrft pale bloffom of the unripen’d year ; 
i d > 


As Flora’s breath by fome transforming power, 
Had changed an icicle into a flower. 
Its name and hue the fcentlefs plant retains, 
And winter lingers in its icy veins. 
MRS, BARBAULD, 


§. Elder tree and the hazel, bud ; leaves on currant and 
goofeberry: trees; renovation of vegetable life com- 
mences. g. Firft vital funétion in trees after froft is 
the afcent of the fap, being water imbibed by the roots, 
and mixed with fweet mattcr, which is diftributed to 
the buds. 10. Great quanity of fap from tapping the 
birch. 11. Buds fwell, then bloffom or bear leaves. 12. 
This is the firft procefs for the fpringing or e/ongation 
of trees. 13. When the ground affords no moifture or 
veffels incapable of imbibing it, the plant perifhes. 14. 
There is alfo a fecond progrefs of the bud, throwing 
back the veffels into the earth on the inner bark, thus 
forming a new bark. By this manner is its fize in- 
creafed, and its age may be judged of by the number 
of concentric circles when the trunk of the tree is fawn 
afunder. 15. A tree therefore is rather a congeries ot 
annual plants than one fingle perennial plant. 16. Ra- 
ven begins his neft and lays eggs. 17. Remarkably at- 
tached to its neft. 1g. The farmer impatient to work 
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jn the fields. 19. He plows his fallows, fows beans and 
peas, rye, and fpring wheat. zo. Wet lands are 
drained, hedges dreffed, trees lopped; poplars, alders, 
and willows, and trees loving a wet foil, are planted, 


—— 
A REVERIE 
ON THE PASSION OF LOVE, 
(Concluded from page 46.) 


PERHAPS Providence never chaftifes the folly of 
: ¢ men more juftly, than by granting the indulgence 
of their requefts. Upon this occafion, I obferved, their 
wifhes were accomplifhed, and they were relieved from 
a tyranny of which they fo heavily complained. Upon 
an appointed day, the Goddefs of Love took her flight 
to the higher regions from which fhe haa defcended ; 
her influence was at once withdrawn, and all her en- 
chantments were broken up. I thought nothing could 
equal the joy that was expreffed upon this occafion. 
The air rung with acclamations, and every man was in 
hafte to congratulate his neighbour on their deliverance 
from a thraldom, which had funk the {pirit, and de- 
graded the dignity, of the human race. They feemed 
ali to be lightened of a load, and to break forth with 
freth vivacity and fpirit. Every one imagined he was 
entering upon quite a new career, and that the world 
was laid frefh open before him. 

I could not help feeling an inward delight in fceing 
my fellow creatures made at once fo happy. At the 
fame time I was anxious to know what would follow 
upon this new revolution, and particularly, whether it 
would anfwer the high expe€tations that were formed 
from it. Upon my looking around, I wasa witnefs to 
appearances which filled me with melancholy and re- 
gret. A total change had taken place in the whole 
train of human affairs, and, I obferved, to my forrow, 
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the change was everywhere for the vorle. It was 
melancholy now to enter into company ; for inftead of 
converfation enlivened by vivacity and wit, there was 
nothing heard of but a drowfy humming, to the lat 
tirefome and infipid. In the focial i intercourfe 
the heart had no ‘place ; pleafure and the defire 
afing were equally unknown. Thofe that I had 
an opportunity of obferving, I thought very much re. 
fembled the loungers and coxcombs of our day, who, 
without any view of receiving pleafure, mingle in a 
crowd and engage in converfation, not to enjoy time, 
but to kill it. I now fought in vain for thofe friendly 
meetings, at which I had often been prefent, where 
every one, defirous of adding fomething to the pleafure 
of the whole, drew forth the faireft ideas of his mind, 
and by the difplay of tender fentiments, melted the 
heart, and foothed the imagination. With what regret 
did I recolle& thofe converfation parties, in which my 
heart was wont to be full, and to pour itfelf forth, as 
we talked ourfelves alternately into fadnefs and into 
‘fs 
] had an opportunity of corre€ting a miftake into which 
Y had fallen,in imagining that love reached only to court- 
fhip and marriage 3 I faw that it infenfibly mingles 
with our mofi trifling a€tions, refining our thoughts and 
polifhing our manners, when we are leaft aware of it, 
The men had now entirely thrown afide that tender- 
nefs and gallantry which are the great ornaments of 
human nature, and are fo peculiarly needful to temper 
and foften the rudenefs of mafculine ftrength. Men 
and women, were now placed quite upon a. level, fo 
hat the harmonious foftnefs of the female voice was 
drowned in turbulence and noife. The ear was filled, 
but the heart was left empty. Politenefs was exchanged 
ior a tame civility, wit for merriment, and ferenity for 
dulnefs. I began to think more highly than ever of the 
fair fex, and regarded them in a new light, as a beau- 
tiful mirror lying in the fancy of a lover, for him to 
drels 
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drefs his thoughts by. People were everywhere falling 
a prey to dejection, and complaining of the faintnefs of 
human enjoyments, as might well be expeéted, when 
the influence of love was withdrawn from them, which 
by infpiring romantic hopes and romantic fears, keeps 
the mind always in motion, and makes it run clear and 
bright. You may be fure, nothing could make a more 
ridiculous appearance than courtfhip, at a time when 
women retained their vanity after they had loft their 
charms. Such is the force of habit, that you might of- 
ten fee a pretty creature twirling her fan, and playing 
off her little enchanting airs before her lover, who per- 
haps fat all that time perfeétly infenfible, fingering his 
buttons or picking his teeth. Vanity, I perceived, was a 
kind of inftin€t in women, that made them employ the 
whole artillery of their charms, when they knew they 
could do no execution. Indeed their airs appeared fo 
ridiculous now, in the eyes of the men, that they had 
often much ado to refrain from Jaughter. The co- 
quettes, particularly, in their flutterings to and fro, 
made as odd a figure as fifh who fhould be frozen 
around in the very aét of fwimming. Out of refpeét to 
the ladies however, I would compare them to the Gre- 
cian chiefs, who, according to the reprefenration of the 
poets, carried with them {o lively an impreflion of their 
former employments, that they would be marthalling 
their troops, and brandifhing their fwords, even in the 
fhades below. However the fair fex were foon re- 
lieved from this fort of ridicule. They no longer took 
any pains to fmooth their brow, to foften their features 
into a fmile, or to light up the beam of brightnefs in 
their eye. Careleis of offending, where they knew 
they could not pleafe, they became negligent in their 
perfons and vulgar in their air. JI cannot exprefs the 
regret I felt, upon beholding the faireft and moft beau- 

tiful part of the creation, thus thrown into fhade. 
I thought IL perceived that the fine arts began to 
languith ; the paintings that made their appearance at 
this 
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this time, were neither fo boldly fketched, nor {fo 
brightly coloured, as thofe I was wont to furvey ; they 
were chiefly confined to ftill life. I obferved, however, 
that the extinétion of love affeéted poetry ftill more 
than painting—lIt no longer regaled the mind with de. 
{criptions of beauty, or foftened it with tender diftrefs, 
Its enchantment was entirely diffolved ; that enchant- 
ment which will carry us from world to world without 
moving from our feat, will raife a vifionary creation 
around us, will make us rejoice, when there is nothing 
to rejoice in, and tremble when there is nothing to 
alarm us. Thefe interefting fituations, which awaken 
the attention and enchain the mind in folemn fufpenfe, 
till it breaks forth into agony or rapture; now no lon. 
ger exifted in nature, and were no longer defcribed by 
the poet ; he wrote rather from memory than feeling 
for the breath of infpiration had ceafed. 

Upon this occafion, 1 was not at all furprifed at the 
decline of eloquence. I have often thought love the 
nurfe of fenfibility, and that if it were not cherifhed by 
this paffion, it would grow cold, and give way to a 
felfith indifference. My conjeéture was now abundantly 
confirmed, for though I few many difcourfes compofed 
at this time, that were well-argued, elegant, and cor- 
rect; they all wanted thofe effential touches that give 
language its power of perfuading. 

One thing a good deal furprized me, and that was, 
to obferve that even the profound parts of learning, 
were lefs attended to than ever. J was well aware that 
few apply themfelves clofely to ftudy, but with the 
hope of fometimes difplaying their acquifitions to the 
public; and 1 had imagined fame was a fufficient re- 
compence for any toil human nature could fuftain; 
but I was furprifed to find that in all great and noble 
undertakings, the defire of appearing re{pe€table in the 
eves of a beloved object, was of more confequence than 
the general admiration of mankind. 

Thefe, I thought, were not the only melancholy 
conle. 
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con fequences that flowed from the departure of love 
It may be fufficient aowerst to obferve in general, that 
human nature was bec: d, andal] its fineft emotions 
frozen Into a torpi id infen , vility. The ficuation of 
mankind was truly pitiable. Strangers to the delicate 
pleafures of the heart, every thing around them looked 
cheerlefs and barren. Calamity lefe them nothing to 
hope, and profperity gave them nothing to enjoy. 


[ obfe rved, that they were now as defirous of bring- 
> 2 


i ¢ back the a gency of love as yt had becn before to 
gth, I imagined, Jupiter was touched 
with compaffion act their unha opy fituation, and ap- 
pointed a d. ay in which love was to revifit the abodes of 
men. An immenfe number of people, of all orders and 
ranks, and of every age and condition, affembled 
themfelves, as you may { uppofe, to behold the defcent 
of the goddefs, and to hail her approach. The hea- 
vens, 1 thought, glowed as fhe defcended, and fo many 
beautiful fireaks of light glanced along the furface of 
the fky, that they civic Ted it into feparate tracts, brigh- 
tened up every cloud within it, and turned the whole 
into an aérial landfcape. The birds at the fame time 
leaped among the branches, and warbling their {pright- 
licit notes, filled the air with a confufed melody of 
founds, that was ine} <preffibly delightful. Every thing 
looked brighter than before, every thing {melled 
{fweeter, and feemed to offer up freth incenfe to the 
goddefs. The face of nature was changed, and the 
creation feemed to grow new again. My heart glowed 
with delight. I rejoiced in the renovation of nature, 
and was revived through my inm< fi powers. There 
thrilled through me a de ‘lighttul fenfation o: frefanefs 
and novelty, fimilar to what a Kappy fpirit may be fup- 
pofed to feel, when he firft enters a new ftate of exif- 
tence, and opens his eyes on imm<¢ ortality. 

I thought I had but a very confufed idea of the 
perfon of the goddefs herfelf, for her raiment was fo 
full of light and luftre, that 1 could {carcely take a 
fteady 
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fieady view of her. I obferved, however, that her 
complexion was rather too glowing, and the motions of 
her eye too piercing and hery, for perfeét feminine 
beauty. Her beauty, I thought, was too raifed, and 
had too much glory in it, to be entirely attraétive. I 
was very much aftonifhed to obferve, that whoever the I 
glanced her eye upon, immediately fell under the in. 
fluence of the paffion over which fhe prefided. It was 
a very fingular fight, to fee a whole affembly, one af- 
ter another, falling into love; and I was much enter- 
tained in obferving the change it occafioned in the Looks 
of each of them, according to their different temper 
and conftitution: Some appeared wild and piercing, 
others dejected and melancholy. The features of feve- 
ral glowed with admiration, whilft others looked down 
with a timid and bathful refpeét. A trait of affectation 
was plainly to be difcerned in all of them, as might well 
be expeéted froma paffion the very firft effeét of which 
isto make one lofe the poffeffion of onefelf. Several la- 
dies in particular, feemingly carelefs and gay, were 7 
whifpering to thofe who ftood next to them and affum- § 
ing airs of particular vivacity, whilft you might eafily 
fee their countenance was chequered with anxiety, left 
they fhould chance not to pleafe thofe upon whom they 
had fixed their affe€tions. The greater part of the fair 
fex, however, I obferved, fmiled with an ineffable 
fweetnefs ; nor could any thing appear more lovely than 
their features, upon which there was imprinted a ten- 
der referve, mingled with modeft complacency and de- 
fire. J imagined, that after the goddefs had thoroughly 
furveyed the affembly, and they had feated themfelves 
into fome degree of compofure, fhe thus addreffed 
them :— 

“ Ye children of men. Ye abound in the gifts of 
Providence, and many are the favours heaven has bes 
ftowed upon you. The earth teems with bounty, pour: 
ing forth the necefiaries of life, and the refinements of 
luxury. The fea refrefhes you with its breezes, and 
carries 
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carries you to diftant fhores upon its bofom ; it links 
" | nation to nation in the bonds of mutual advantage, and 
Sor fF transfers to every climate the bleffings of all. To the 
une FB fun you are indebted for the fplendor of the day, and 
the grateful return of feafon ; it is he who guides you 
as you wander through the tracklefs wildernets of {pace, 
) lights up the beauties of nature around you, and makes 
: B her break forth into fruitfulnefs and joy. But know 
that thefe, though delightful, are not the pleafures of 








af- B the heart. They will not heal the wounds of fortune, 
a they will not enchant folitude, or fufpend the feeling of 


pain. Know, that I only am miftrefs of the foul. To 
Pé&l & me it belongs to impart agony and rapture. Hope and 
ngs defpair, terror and delight, walk in my train. My 


is ower extends over time itfelf, as well as over all fub- 
ft: fandeg beings. It can turn ages into moments, and 
‘ion moments into ages. Lament not the difpenfations of 
vell Providence, amongft which the beftowment of my in- 
ich fluence is one. He who feels it may not be happy, but 
fo) he who is a ftranger to it muft be miferable.”’ 

1m. EE 


ON SENSIBILITY. 


aa AN ACADEMIC EXERCISE. 

alt 

able 8Y A GENTLEMAN OF DISTINGUISHED CELEBRITY IN 
haw THE LITERARY WORLD, 

en- (sENT RY A FRIEND TO THE VISITOR.) 

de- ‘ i 

hiv IFE (that univerfal fountain of beauty and hap- 
ives pinefs) in the gradual fcale of nature, difplays it- 


felf in different kinds and degrees of excellency. It 
blooms in the vegetable world in a bright difplay of 
colour, and exhibits a richnefs, beauty, and elegance 
of fcenery. It breathes through animal nature a ftill 
livelier charm: it plays in the harmonious circulation, 
it glows in the lovely afpeét of health, and fhines in the 
human face with a kind of divinity. 

Thefe 
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Thefe are its beautiful expreffions in the vegetable 
and animal world: thus it bloums in the one, and thus 
it breathes in the other. In the mental world it thines 
with a diviner luftre ftill. The nobleft life in all its 
glory, throbs, burns, and triumphs there. 


Mind—mind alone, bear witnefs earth and heaven, 
The living fountain in itfelf contains, 
Of beauteous and fublime. 


This is life in all its majefty! Senility is the glo- 
rious life of the foul, th e health of the heart, the ¢ glory 
of the bofom—it thrills, and circulates through the 
heartftrings, dilates the breaft, and kindles all the li- 
berai affections. 

This feeling is poffeffed in various degrees, fome 
bofoms are hard to melt, the current of their efieCiicas 
is frozen; their feelings are rough and unpolithed; 
their tafte rude and inelegant ; their pleafures grols 
and animal. Other fouls are more civilized; they are 
refined, and foftened with nicer affe€tions. But there 
is an higher rank than thefe. There is an order of 
more elegant fouls Rill: fouls whofe heartftrings are 
finely fpun, and nicely attuned: trembling in the e deli- 
cacy of exquifite refinemen t, vibra ung with the thrill 
of ethereal blifs, alive to the gentleft wi ifpe r of nature. 

Nice machinery ! how fair the (ymmetry ! how fine 
the {prings ! how harmonious the movement! _ IIluf- 
trious minds, fouls ethereal! congenial with angels! the 
nobility of intelleétual order | rich in the Tuftre af 
fumptuous feeling, gucks with the polifh of mental 
elegance, and crowned with the fair m: jefty of virtue. 

Senfibility is the faireft growth of the human heart; 

it branches out into many amiable difpofitions and ge- 
nerous affeétions ; and bloffoms into ‘beautif ‘ul flowers 





of virtuous and elegant joy. 

Senfibility infpires with gratitude. When a heart 
of warm fenfibility receives a benefaétion, in a moment 
the kindred affections are alive, and the grateful feel- 
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ings rife inftinétive. It glows with a generous flame 5 
it melts into tendernefs and love. The {welling tide 
of warm affeétions gufhes from the fpeaking eye, to 
thank the liberal hand. 

The duétile feelings of a fufceptible heart quickly ad 
mit the impreffions which the hand of liberality makes. 
Gratitude is one of the moft noble and amiable feel 
ings which human nature cau indulge. It is the recep- 
tion of a benefit witha grace, with an air of dignity, 
; it fhines with reflected luftre. Gratitude is not eclipfed 
j by the virtue which kindles it ; it emulates its parent 

virtue, and fhines with a rival flame. 
The hand of beneficence kindly extended to relieve, 
is, indeed, a very beautiful image ; it is human na- 
ture’s moft graceful movement, and an angel’s happieft 
attitude ; but gratitude, bathing that hand in tears is 
as fairan image. The heart of gratitude is as rich, the 
generous impulfe of her foul as ftrong, and her wifh to 
confer happinefs as ardent, as that of liberality can be, 
but her hand is poor. It is this which ftings her feel- 
ings: fhe was going to rife but this chains her down, 
How does fhe envy the poffeffors of wealth ! How does 
fhe with for a {mile from fortune ! I was going to fay, 
how does fhe pant to hear her benefactor groan ; and 
for riches, to enable her to turn that groan to a fong, 
Friendly cruelty ! generous avarice ! 

The with of beneficence is to kindle a delight in the 
bofom of its object; the breathings of gratitude tell her 
that the flame ts kindled, and blefs the hand that kin. 
dled it, The accent of gratitude thrills with fuch ex- 
tacy in the ear of liberality as amply repays her for the 
{mile the has breathed into her bofom. . Gratitude is 
the payment of the debt it owes; it cancels the obliga- 
tion, and balances the account! this is the incenfe which 
rifes in the upper world ; the harmony of heaven isthe 
voice of gratitude. 

_Senfibility is a fpring of pity. Pity is a gentle, lovely, 
virgin feeling, There is fomething foft, and fair, and 

Vou. VI. N dovelike 
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dovelike init. It is the fweetnefs of our feelings, the 
delicacy of tendernefs, the mildnefs of the breaft. 

Let uss fora moment, look back to Eden’s happy 
realm! feat of innocence and love, where love was the 
harmony, the {mile, and the rapture of the fcene. This 
love, which happy Eden knew, this love with a tear 
in her eye is a picture of pity ; andis fhe not an angel ? 
In Eden the was ever fmiling, for the happy lambs ufed 
to play at her feet: here, the i is ever weeping over the 
bleeding lamb, And fay? Does the tear the fheds 
fully the luftre of her beauty ? Is it not an elegant 
charm ? Is it not a comely tear ? Surely, t he guardian 
fpirits that fmiled on Eden would embrace their weep- 
ing daughter with a milder complacency, and love her 
the more for the tear in her eye. 

Senfibility is the fource of charity. It is fenfibility 
that breathes the fympathetic figh, that ftreams the 
tear of tenderne{s, that kindles the benevolent with, 
that extends the relie nig hand 3; bleft hand! Let the 
hand of grandeur grafp a fceptre ; 5 let the hand of vas 
our hur} the th under. bolt of war ; but charity’s kinder 
hand Wipes away the tear of agony, and gently binds 
up the broken heart. Iluftrious ha ind! foon fhalt thou 
jay hold on the crown of glory. Ignobler bofoms burn 
for riches, for honours, for crowns: ignobler bofoms 
burn for thefe meaner things; but charity’s more celef- 
tial breaft pants to blefs the whole ghee if fhe could, 
Kind philanthro; nift ! fhe fmiles on all, and would blefs 
all ‘3 it were in her power. She c cannot do all fhe 


would, ut lifts up a thankful eye, and bleffes Heas 
ven for what fhe can 





















Charity is the faireit virtue of man ; the moft graces 
ful ornament of human nature! it is "the fmile of our 
virtues; the brighteft ftar in the conftellation. Iris 
the honey-dew of our feelmgs, which gently diitils upon 
the vale of life, dreffes the flowers ina finer bloom, 
and fcents them with a richer fragrance. 

Charity isa fplendid pillar of human virtue, and pro- 
nounces 
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nounces a filent yet ay he panegyric on the fallen 
fabric, its language is 


“© The fabric once was great.”” 


Charity is the daughter of Heaven, and Heaven’s 
favourite daughter too—Often fhe looks up to the ce- 
leftial Eden, that blifsful Eden fhe burns to reach. 
Bleft fpirit! Expand thy wings! foon fhait thou mount 
to thy native fies, where every face is a fmile, and 
where every bofom is love. 

Thefe are one, or two, of thofe amiable difpofitions 
with which fenfibility adorns human nature.  {c is 
fenfibility that burns in the heart of gravicade, that 
weeps in the eye of pity; that {miles in the countenance 
of charity: and, furely, I may add, it biufhes in tue 


cheek of modeftv 3 throbs § in the bofom of friendfhip ; 


flames in the patriot breaft, and thines in the lamp of 
deyotion. 


(To be concluded in our next. } 


rE 
THE NEW YEAR’s GIFT. 


A TALE. 


{Continued from page 44.] 
, -_- morning rofe with unufual fplendor for fo 


early a period of the year; the fog which during 
the preceding day, and almoft the whole of the night, 
had thrown every thing into obfcurity, was diflipaied ; 
the fun poured his light upon the frofty {ceue, and 
rendered, almoft magnificent the {park}: ig ice with 
which every objeét was powde orem The wind dlew 
keen from the eatt ; ; and it was only in fome partic ular 
{pots that even the * folar ray,” in its oblique bearing 
upon thefe northern regions, could melt the appareni ly 
light down which lay upon the whole landfcape. The 
Ne clock 
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clock had ftruck eight, when Mr. Howard entered the 
parlour, over which a cheerful fire was juft beginning 
to diffufe its warm rays. He flipped on his great coat, 
and, for about a quarter of an hour, inhaled the dry 
morning air ina little garden which opened into the 
neighbouring fields, from which it was feparated by a 
brick wall. At his return he found the children af- 
fembled round the fire, and in a little time, with her 
fweet morning {mile, Mrs. Howard entered the room. 
Every face was cheerful, the mutual falutation went 
xound, and before they partook of the refrefhment 
which was to break their faft, the fervant was fum- 
moned, and the morning tributeof pious gratitude and 
homage offered at the divine throne. Previous to this 
Mrs. Howard had informed her hufband that the had 
vifited their guefts, and found both the mother and 
her babe in a deep repofe. 

This happy family now drew round the breakfaft 
table, and cheerfully partook of the ufual morning be- 
verage of the inhabitants of this ifland. The tea glowed 
in their cups, and gratitude and benevolence warmed 
the hearts of this amiable pair; and while they fat, 
with, comparatively, limited means of accomplifhing 
their withes, devifing * Uideral things,” the moft en- 
gaging vivacity {parkled in the countcnances and con- 
verfation of the younger branches of the houfe. Mr, 
Howard’s breakfaft was, indeed, a charming fight. 
Every face was cheerful, for, notwithftanding, what 
would, by the children of indolence, and of poor {pirited, 
infipid imitation, be termed the od/o/ete hour of their 
affembling ; every face had experienced the healthy and 
refrething effeéts of a plentiful cold ablution. Edwin’s 
fine brown hair had been carefully combed, a freth wig 
put on by his father; and every article of his mother 
and fifter’s drefs was perfeétly neat and clean. 

The fituationof the diftreffed objets who were now 
under their roof, naturally, foon fuperceded other to- 
pics of converfation, and many conjeétures were formed, 
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both as to their perfons, and the forlorn circumftances 
in which they evidently were. Mr. Howard took this 
qpportunity of impreffing the minds of his children 
with a fenfe of the goodnets of Providence to them ; and 
of the duty which is incumbent upon every human bee 
ing to relieve prefing diftrefs.—* I do not fay,’” con- 
tinued this good man, ‘ that thofe, who on account of 
incurably vicious habits, render whatever affiftance may 
be given them of little or no ufe, fhould be fupplied 
with every thing which their unreafonable wifhes may 
demand—far from. it; but in cafes of immediate dif- 
trefs, it is the duty of all to exert themfelves without 
aking who are the objeéts of their humanity—the Arf 
relief is due to human nature. Towhatextent it fhall be 
carried muft depend upon a thoufand circumftances, 
which time and enquiry will bring to light. When, 
yefterday afternoon, 1 brought home with me thofe 
poor creatures, to whom, I hope, our little fervices will 
be rendered a laiting benefit, the cafe did not admit of 
delay ; accident was faft completing what forrow and 
hunger had begun, and, probably, had I not heard her 
cries, the fuffering mother efpecially, would foon have 
been out of the reach of human aid.” 

Juft as this good Samaritan had uttered the laft fen- 
tence which has been read; Lucy, the fervant, opened 
the parlour-door, and informed her miftrefs that the 
poor woman in the nurfery was awake, and begged to 
ice her. Mrs. Howard inflantly obeyed the fummons ; 
and leaving her hufband and children in converfation, 
was foon by the bedfide of her patient. 

‘‘ T rejoice, fincerely, my young friend,’’ faid the, 
“that your reft has been fo refrefhing as I perceive it 
has, and your dear babe, I fee, is ftill enjoying that 
balmy bleffing.’? ‘ Ah, madam! how fhall Lever be 
able to teftify my fenfe of your goodnefs, but for you 
and yetr excellent hufband, both I and my child had 
perithed. Heaven will reward you, I never can!” A 
thower of tears, as fhe uttered thefe words, bathed the 
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hand of Mrs. Howard. Do not, I intreat you, once 
for all, affliét your generou8, feeling fpirit with thefe 
agonies of gratitude—We have done as we ought, and 
if ever phyfiognomy may be trufted, there is, | think, 
no doubt but when your turn comes to ad, you will do 
fo too—at prefent you are to dear. Do it with patience 
and refignation, this is the only way by which, in af- 
fliction, we can honour our Maker, this is the mof 
likely way to give efficacy to human means of recovery ; 
and to fee you, as foon as poffible, reftored to ftrength 
and comfort, will be the nobleft reward I and my dear 
partner can have.’ ‘ Comfort, my compaffionate 
friend, has long been a ftranger to the bofom of Maria 
Villars, but if ever it is to be reftored, your benevolence 
will do it. O my Henry, where art thou now ! torn 
from me in the dead of night, not a moment allowed for 
all the thoufand tenderneffes which fuch a crilis de- 
manded, not a fingle explanation afforded to thofe enqui- 
ries which affection, terrified almoft to infanity, dictated, 
O Henry! where art thou wandering, and when will 
thy fond eyes beam upon thy Maria! when wilt thoy 
clafp in thine arms thy child whom, as yet, thou heft 
never feen!—Ah! perhaps, never. Long e’er this, 
it is probable, thou art beyond all fuffering, in that 
abode of peace, where the wicked ceafe from troubling, 
and the weary are for ever at reft.” 

Mrs. Villars fobbed aloud at tnofe tender retrofpeds, 
and was relapfing into the agony of unbridled grief, 
when the little Maria, who lay upon her left arm, woke 
from a fleep of between fix and feven hours, and 
alarmed at the fight of Mrs. Howard, and alfo at the 
fobs and tears of her mother, though fhe was unable 
to comprehend what they meant, burft into a fit of 
Joud crying. 

This was a fortunate event for the mother, her own 
fufferings were inftantly banithed from her thoughts, 
end all thofe tender feelings that were roaming ina 
chaos of conjecture after her loft hufband, returned ing 
moment, 
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moment, andcentered in one ftrong maternal wifh to 
pacify a darling child. To effeétthis was no very diffi- 
cult tafk, the delights of infancy are fhort lived ; be it 
fo; its forrows are equally evanefcent. Mrs, Villars, 
amidft all her diftrefs, had a fource of pleafure for 
which many an affluent and affectionate mother fighs in 
vain. She was able to give to her babe that nutriment 
which nature has intended for the peculiar fultenance 
of infancy ; even her diftrefs, though it might have lef- 
fened the quantity, and rendered the quality lefs nutri- 
tious, had not rendered her wholly unable to impart the 
grateful fluid. Maria was foon quieted by a reception 
of the ** cordial draught ;’’ and Mrs. Howard eager ta 
prevent her charge from refuming a converfation which 
had agitated her fo much, quitted the chamber, and 
went herfeif to prepare a breakfaft for her. 

She foon returned, for Amelia, upon her mother’s 
going up ftairs, had fer about making thofe prepara- 
tions, which fhe knew would fpeedily be wanted. Mrs. 
Howard herfelf brought in the neceffary apparatus upon 
afmall tea-board, and Amelia followed with the tea 
kettle, and a good plate of buttered toaft. ‘* Now, my 
good Mrs. Villars,’”’ faid Mrs. Howard, “I hope you 
will do juftice to our toaft and butter ; remember, you 
muft eat for fzva: with your leave, Amelia fhall be 
your nurfe, I know by experience that fhe is a careful 
one. After breakfaft, if it will not agitate you too 
much, you fhall give us what you pleafe of your hiftory, 
perhaps fome circumftance in the narrative may point 
out the way in which we can effentially ferve you.— 
My dear Mr. Howard longs to complete his work, and 
to afift in reftoring you to that more comfortable fitu- 
ation in life, which he is perfuaded was once your lot.” 
* You are extremely kind, indeed, madam, and I fhould 
be ungrateful, both to Providence and you, were I not 
to do my utmoft to regain that hope of better times, 
which is the chief temporal good of the unfortunate, 
put which my late difafters had almoft utterly — 
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from me. I think the relation of my fhort, but difmal 
ftory, to fuch auditors as you, will, inftead of a burden, 
prove a relief to my wane Calamity, while ic thrinks, 
like the fenfitive plant, from the gaze of mere flinty 
siabishiiiny Aucllaitas ina it can pour its forrows into 
the ear of fympathizing pity.’’ ‘* Heaven forbid that 
your forrows, amiable woman,” replied Mrs. Howard, 
(who felt her attachment for her modeft, unfortunate 
gueft increafe, the more fhe heard her fpeak) * thould 
admit of no aileviation—L trutt you are too young yet, 
to have nothing before you on earth but diftrefs.’ 

Mrs. Howard had juit faid this, and a reply was vi 
brating on the lips of Mrs. Villars, when a tap was 
heard at the door, Upon its being opened, little Emma 
appeared, and faid that Dr. Blake was below, and 
wuithed, before he went to town for the day, to infpeét 
the wounded foot. *¢ In a few minutes, my love,’ faid 
Mrs. Howard, * tell the Doétor we fhall be ready for 
him, we will ‘ring the bell for information.”? Away 
tripped Jittle Emma; and Amelia and her mother foon 
rendered the room fit for the reception of the gentle- 
men, for they had no doubt but Mr. Howard would ac- 
company his friend, when he caine up. All things be- 
ing adjufted, and Maria, quiet in the arms of Amelia, 
the fignal was given. The Doétor and Mr. Howard 
foon entered. His expreffive countenance was lighted 
up with the full glow of benevolence and delight, when 
he faw the favourable alteration which a good night’s 
reft had made in Mrs. Villars; nor were the traits of 
mode tt, but lively gratitude, lefs vifible in her face, 
apes the fight of her firft benetaétor, The Doétor had 

his thare of the mute, but pure joy, which was felt by 
all | prefent, for his heart was as liberal and kind as his 
ikill was eminent. He felt for every human pang, but 
where the objeét was a worthy vo his profeffional at- 
tentions were foon blended with all the warmth of 
friendfhip. His eyes fparkled with pleafure when, 
vpon removing the ‘bandages, he found the {welling at- 
molt 
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mot entirely gone, and the general appearance of the 
bruife, fuch as to indicate a very fpeedy recovery.— 
“You will want but little more of my affiftance, my 
dear,” faid he, witha tender accent; ‘** warmth, care, 
and proper nourifhment, will foon perfeét your reftora- 
tion, and thefe, I am fure, you will have from the hands 
you are now in.”’ 

“ That you may depend upon, Doétor,” faid Mrs. 
Howard, “* while under our roof Mrs. Villars fhall 
want nothing which we can procure her.’’ ¢ Villars !’” 
faid the Doétor, “ 1 had a ichool-fellow of that name, 
who went, I think, to the Eaft Indies; and had a fon 
by an European lady whom he married there—there 
was a rumour of his death fome time ago; but I have 
lately heard nothing of it.’’ ‘ Gracious Heaven !’’ 
cried Mrs. Villars, ** Your friend was furely the father 
of my Henry—he died at Bengal—what was the name 
of hisfon ?’’ Replied Dr. Blake—*“ I know not, but I 
think I have heard a report that, on fome account or 
another, he was difinherited by his father.”’ ‘ Oh, fir! 
it was he beyond all doubt, and for my fake he forfeited 
the affection of his parent ; but I intreat you not to 
think harfhly of either of us. I am bold to fay, that 
virtuous poverty was my only crime, and that Henry 
had, O Heaven! I hope ftill Aas, a heart replete with 
every human virtue. Sir, you muft hear my fimple, 
but fad ftory! and, I think, I am not now in a circle 
where innocence will be condemned, becaufe the fun- 
thine of profperity is not gilding its form.” 

* No,” faid Mr. Howard, virtuous poverty has no- 
thing to fear from us, appearances are not the criteria 
by which our opinion is direéted—Mrs. Villars, tell 
your ftory. Dr. Blake is probably the very man, who 
of all others fhould hear it—I hope, my friend, you are 
not abfolutely obliged to leave us for an hour or two.” 
“ Jn fuch a cafe as this, I think, I may be excufed, if I 
tre{pafs a little; and efpecially as I have no patients at 
prefent in very critical fituations.”” 

Mrs, 
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Mrs. Villars, who was now extremely anxious to 
rive her little narrative, as foon as her friends were 
cated, thus began : 
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(To be continued.) 





DESCRIPTION 
OF 


A REGIMENT OF SKAITERS, IN NORWAY, 
Y E cannot eafily lay before our readers a fubjeé 
\ y 223 


more interefting, and at the fame time more 
curious, than the reprefentation of a Norwegian corps 
of foldiers, called in their language Skzelober-Corpfet. 
Iiven the neighbouring nations of the north have but a 
very imperfect idea of this military inftitution, which 
is to be found on no other {pot of the globe, and of 
which no circumftantial account in print has hitherto 
appeared. 

The denomination A/elober (fkaiter) comes from 
Jfaie, which fignifies a long plank, narrow and thin, 
faftened upon the feet for fliding upon the fnow. 

It is well known, that during four or five months, 
Norway is covered with fnow, which at a few leagues 
diftance from the borders of the fea, 1s driven into fuch 
heaps, as to render it impoflible for the traveller to go 
out of the beaten track, either on foot or horfeback: 
it is even found neceffary to clear this road after every 
fall of fnow, which is done by means of a machine in 
the form of a plough, and, like the ploughthare, is 
pointed at the front, and growing broader all the way 
to the hinder part. It is drawn by horfes ; pierces and 
levels the {now at one and the fame time, and thus 
opens a paffabie road. 

Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, hunting has at all 
times been the great fport and exercife of that coun- 
try, formerly abounding in fierce animals, and . 0 
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fags and deer and moft kinds of fmaller game. Hunting 
is indeed an occupation, which appears to be in a pecu- 
liar manner prefcribed to the inhabitants by the fhort- 
nefs of the days and the Jength of the winters. It is 
therefore natural that the Norwegian fhould have oc- 
cupied bimfelf from the earlieft period about the means 
of quitting liis hut, and penetrating into the foreft in 
every direction; and with all pothible {pced. 

The Aver, or fkaits, prefented thefe means. Let us 
figure in our minds two planks of weod, as broad as the 
hand, and nearly of the thickne(s of the little finger, the 
middle underneath being hollowed to prevent vacilla- 
tion, and to facilitate the advancing tn a direét line. 
The plank faftened under the left foot is ten feet in 
length; that intended for the right is only fix; or there- 
abouts; both of them are bent upwards at the extremi~ 
ties, but higher before than behind. They are fattened 
to the feet by leather ftraps attached to the middle of 
them, and for this purpofe they are formed a lirtle 
higher and ftronger in that part. 

The plank of the right foot is generatly lined below 
with a rein-deer’s fkin, or at leaft with the fkin of the 
fea-wolf, fo that in drawing the feet fucceflively in 
right and parallel lines with fkaits thus lined with {kins, 
and very flippery in the direétion of the hair, the fkal- 
ter finds them neverthelefs capable of refiftance, by af- 
fording a kind of {pring when he would {upport him- 
felf with one foot in a contrary direétion, es by fuch 


movements he xaifes up the hair or briftiy part of 
tei 
Kin, 


the 
Tile 


{t is afirmed, that an expert fkaiter, however loofe 
and uncompaét the fnow may be, will go over more 
ground in an open place, and will continue his rapid 
courfe for a longer time together, than the beft horle 
can do upon the trot over the fineft and beft-paved 
road. 

If a mountain is to be defcended, he does it with 
fuch precipitation, that he is obliged to moderate his 
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flight to avoid lofing his breath. He afcends more 
flowly, and with fome trouble, becaufe he is compelled 
to make a zig-zag courfe ; but he arrives at the fummit 
as foon as the belt walker or foot foldier; with this ad. 
vantage, that however little confiftence the fnow may 
have acquired, he can never fink into it. 

Experience has proved, that in fpite of the multi. 
plied obftacles produced by the rigour of the winter, the 
Norwegians have often been attacked by the enemy 
precifely in fuch feafons ; and from the above manner 
of going out to hunt, and undertake long journies, it was 
not at all furprifing that the forming a military corps 
of fkaiters fhould be thought of. 

The whole body confifts of two battalions, one fta- 
tioned in the north, the other in the fouth; its ftrength 
is 960 men. 

The prefent uniform confifts of a fhort jacket or 
waiftcoat, a grey furtout, with a yellow collar, grey 
pantaloons, and a black leather cap. 

The fkaiters’ arms are a carbine hung in a leather 
belt, paffing over the fhoulder, a large couteau de 
chaffe, a ftaff of three yards and a half long, an inch 
and a quarter diameter, to the end of which 1s affixed a 
pointed piece of iron. At a litcle diftance from the ex- 
tremity it is furrounded by a circular projecting piece 
of iron which ferves principally to moderate his {peed 
in going down hill; the fkaiter then puts it between his 
feet, and contrives to draw it in that manner, or he 
drags it by his fide, or ufes it to help himfelf forward 
when he has occafion to afcend a hill; in fhort, he 
makes ufe of it according to the occafion and to the cir- 
cumfiances in which he may be placed : this ftaff be 
fides affords a point d'appui to the firelock, when the 
fxaiter withes to difcharge its contents. With {uch a 
reft the Norwegian peafant fires a gun dexteroully, 
and very feldom miffes his aim. 

The corps of fkaiters to this fervice adds that of the 
ordinary chafleurs, of which they may be confident 
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making a part; they fulfil all the funétions of thofe 
troops, and only differ from them by marching on 
faits. This gives them a confiderable advantage over 
others. The fkaiters, moving with great agility, and 
from the depth of the fnow being out of the reach of the 
purfuit of cavalry as weil as infantry, are enabled with 
impunity to harafs the columns of the enemy in their 
march on both fides of the road, running no danger 
whatever themfelves. Even cannon fhot produces httle 
or no effeét upon fkaiters fpread here and there, at the 
diftance of two or three hundred paces. Their motions 
are befides fo quick, that at the inftant when it is be- 
lieved they are ftill to be aimed at, they have difap- 
peared, to come in fight again when leaft expected. 
Should the enemy be inciined to take his repofe, this 
is the precife time for the fkaiter to thew his fuperiority, 
whatever may have been the precautions taken againft 
him. There is no moment free from the attack of 
troops which have no need either of roads or bye paths ; 
crofiing indifferently marfhes, lakes, and rivers, pro- 
vided there be but {now. When the tce at the bottom 
is too weak to beara horfe or man, the velocity of his 
motion will carry the fkaiter fafely over it. No corps 
can be more proper in winter for reconnoitering and 
giving accounts of the enemy, and in fhort for perform- 
ing the funétions of couriers. It may be conceived, 
however, that they find great difficulty in turning, on 
account of the length of their fkaits. This, however, 
isnot the cafe ; they make a retrogade motion with the 
right feot, to which the fhorteft plank 1s attached, and 
put it vertically againft the left. They then raife the 
lett foot, and place it parallel to the right, by which 
movernent they have made a Aa/f face; if they would 
face about, they repeat the manoeuvre. 
_ In the ordinary winter exercife, the fkaiters draw up 
in three ranks, at the diftance of three paces between 
each file, and eight paces between each rank, a diftance 
which they keep in all their movements: (whenever 
Vou, VI. O they 
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they do not difperfe) in order that they may not be in. 
commoded in the ufe of their fkaits. When there is 
occafion to fire, the fecond and third ranks advance to- 
wards the firft. ‘The baggage of the fkaiters (kettles, 
bottles, axes, &c.) is conveyed upon fledges, or cars 
riages fixed upon fkaits, and eafily drawn by men, by 
the. help of a leather ftrap paffing frém the right foul. 
der to the left fide, like that of a carabineer. 

The military author of this interefting defeription 
adds (undoubtedly with reafon) that it is poffibe to 
improve on this invention, by attaching to the corps 
fome field-pieces, which might be drawn in the 


fame 
manner as the baggage. 





A REMARKABLE DREAM 
OF THE LATE 
DR. DODDERIDGE, OF NORTHAMPTON, 


As related by the I, ete Rev. Samuel Clark, for ¢ of Dr. Clark of 


St. Albans sy who was the Doors particular fiatron and 
friend. 


\R. Dodderidge and my father had been converfi 
3 together one evening on the nature of the fuga 
ftate, and on the probability that the fcenes upon w hich 
the foul would firft enter, after its leaving the! body, would 
bear a near refemblance to thofe it had been convertant 
with while on earth, that it might, by degrees, be pre- 
pared for the more fublime happinefs of the heavenly 
world : this, and other convertation of the fame kinc, 
robably occafioned the following dream :— 

The Doétor imagined himfelf dangeroufly ill at a 
friend’s houfe in London : > after lying in this ftate for 
fome time, he thought his foul left his body y, and took 
its flight in fome kind of fine vehicle, which, though 
different from the body he had juft quitted, was ttl! 
material. He purfued his courle till he was at fome 
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érftance from the city, when turning back and review- 
ing the town, he could not forbear faying to himfelf, 


S how trifling and how vain do thefe affairs, in which the 
. inhabitants of this place are fo eagerly employed, ap- 
» pear to me, a feparate fpirit ! At length, as he was 
. continuing his prog grefs, and though without any cer- 
y tain direétor, yet eafy and happy in the thought of the 


, univerfal provideftce and government of God, which 
extend alike to all (tates and worlds: he was met by 
n ene who told him he was fent to conduét him to the 
0 place appointed for his abode; from whence he con- 
cluded that it could be no other than an angel, though 
he appeared im the form of an elderly man. They went 
acee ecm together, till they were come within fight 
of a fpacious building, which had the air of a palace, : 

upon enquiring what it was, his guide informed him it 
was the place a for his refidence at prefent ; upon 
vhich the Doétor obferved, that he remembered to have 

read, while on earth, * that the eye had not feen, nor 
ear heard, nor the heart conceived, what God had pre~ 
E pared for them that love him:’* whereas he could ea- 
tly have conceived an idea of fuch a building, from 
others he had teen, though he acknowledged they were 
greatly inferior to this in elegance. The anfwer his 
xuide made him was plainly fuggefted by the conver- 
fation of the evening ; it was, that the fcenes firft pre- 
l fented to him were contrived on purpofe to bear a near 
1 refemblance to thofe he had been accuftomed to while 
t on earth, that his mind might be more eafily and gra- 
dually prepared for thofe glories that would open upon 
him hereatter, and which would at firft have quite daz- 


” 


ce 





’ zied and overpowered him. 

By this time they were come up to the manfion, and 
. his v ‘uide led him through a kind of faloon into an inner 
; parlour: here, the firit thing that ftruck him was a 


are se golden cup, which ftood upon a table, and on 
which were emboffed the figure of a vine and clufters 
of grapes: he afked his guide the meani ing of this, who 
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told him it was the cup in which his Saviour drank 
new wine with his difciples, in his kingdom ; and that 
the figures carved thereon were intended to fignify the 
niches wnani Chrift and his people; implying, that 
as the grapes derive all their beauty and flavour from 
the vine, fo the faints, even ina ftate of glory, were 
indebted for th reir e{tablifament and happinefs to their 
~_ with their head, in whom they are all complete. 
While they were thus converfing, he heard a tap at 
Fe mete! was informed by the angel it was the fig. 
nal of his Lord’s approach, and was intended to pres 
pare him for the interview : accordingly, in a thort 
time, he thought our Saviour entered the room, and 
upon his cafting himfe!f at his feet, he gracioufly raited 
him up, and with a {mile of inexpreffidle complacency 
affured him of his favour, and his kind acceptance of 
his faithful fervices; and as a token of his peculiar res 
gard, and the intimate friendihip with which he intended 
to honour him, he took the cup, and after drinking of it 
himfelf, gave it into his hands ; the Doétor would have 
declined at firft, as too great an honour, but his Lord 
replied as to Peter, (in relation to wafhing his feet) 
“« If thou drink not with me, thou haft no part in me.” 

This fcene, he obferved, filled him with a tranfport of 
gratitude, love, and nea ation, that he was ready to 
tink under it. His matter feemed fenfible of it, and 
told him he muft leave him for the prefent, but it would 
not be long before he repeated his vifit, ahd in the 
meantime he would find enough to employ his thoughts 
in refleéting on what paffed, and in contemplating the 

obje és around him. 

As foon as his Lord was retired, and his mind a little 
compofed, a obferved the room was hung round with 
pictures, and upon examining them more attentively, 
he difcovered, to his great farprife, thar they eunainl 
the hiftory of his own life: the molt remarkable {cenes 
he had paffed through being thus repreiented ina very 
tively manner. Ir may cahly be imagined how much 
this 
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, this would ftrike and affeét his mind. The many 


periods of life, which were by this means all prefented 


gratitude, efpecially when he reflected that he was now 
out of the reach of any future diftrefs, and that all the 
purpofes of Divine jove and mercy towards him, were 
at length fo happily accomplifhed. 


reflections threw him was to great, that he awoke; bat 

for fome confiderable time after he arofe, the impref- 

hon continued fo lively, that tears of joy flowed down 

his cheeks, and he faid, that he never on any occafion 
' 

l 


devotion, love, and gratitude. 





DR. DARIVIN, 


wr has the happy art of illuftrating from the 





ftraét theories of philofophy, gives us the following 
picturefque inftance of the ufe of varying motives to 
prolong exertion. 

A little boy, who was z/red of walking, begged of 
his papa to carry him. ‘ Here,’’ fays his father, 
“vide upon my gold-headed cane.” The pleafed 
child, putting it between his legs, galloped away with 
échight, 

Alexander the Great, alfo, one day faw a poor man 
carrying upon his fhoulders. a heavy load of filver for 
the royal camp: the man tottered under his burden, 
and was ready to give upthe point from fatigue.— 
“ Hold on, my friend, the reft of the way, and carry 
%to your ovuz tent, for it is yours,’” faid Alexander, 


O 3 ESSAY 








temptations and trials he had been expofed to, and the 
inftances of the Divine Goodnefs to him in the different 


at once to his view, excited the ftrongeft emotions of 


The extacy of joy and thankfulnefs into which thefe 


remembers to have felt equally ftrong the fentiments of 
| & 


moft familiar circumftances in real life the ab- 
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ESSAY ON THE ANIMAL CREATION. 


E are taught to confider the mighty ruler of the 
univerfe as perfeét in all his attributes, and, of 

courfe as aéting throughout the immenfe extent of his 
boundlefs empire upon the principles of the pureft and 
moft unfullied benevolence. The facred writers afure 
us that his benignity is fo extenfive, fo univerfal, that 
it liftens to the impatient clamours of the young raven, 
and fuffers not a fparrow to fall to the ground without 

his permiffion ! 

It muft, however, be confeffed, that notwithftandin 
the deference which fuch high authority claims, there 
are circumftances and appearances which, from day to 
day, prefent themfelves to our aftonifhed notice, the 
prominent conclufion deducible from which is—That 
all nature is refigned at leaft to the blind impulfe of 
chance, if not to the controul and government of mae 
lignant and unpitying ferocity. Look at the inferior 
tribes of the creation—to what hardfhip and oppreffion 
are they expofed ! how fmall a proportion of their con- 
fined fpan glides on in the fweet enjoyment of the eafe, 
plenty, and fecurity to which they are entitled! Why 
1s the patience of a noble animal fubjeéted tothe caprice 
of wretches, to call whom brutes would be to libel a 
more generous order of animals! Can we liften but 
with horror to the harfh difcordant crafhes of the un- 
pitying whip? Can we furvey, but with indignant 
emotion, the painful procefs of untimely decay, urged 
on by wanton cruelty, the impatience of avarice, the 
tharp neceffities of poverty, and, finally, confummated 
by want, negleét, and oppreffion, which is continually go- 
ing forward? Are ¢hefe the footfteps of Divine Be- 
nevolence—the product of tendernefs and compaffion ? 
And if we extend our views farther, and furvey the 
whole tenantry of the air, the earth, the feas, what 
so we behold but a fcene which prompts the _— 
above 
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above-mentioned >? A few alone of the domefticated 
tribes crop their harmlefs banquet around our manfons, 
and feafi upon the flowery carpet of the earth, while all 
the reft which conftitute, I had almoft faid, infinitely 
the largeft proportion of the whole, look only to rapine 
and flaughter for their daily fuftenance! In the air, 
from the infeét to the eagle, we may almoft fay, op- 
preflion is their paftime, and their bufinefs blood! In 
the deep, without an exception, the powerful prey 
upon the weak, and life is fuftained in the one but by 
the annihilation of it in the other! Terror, pain, out- 
rage, and death, feem to be the portion allotted to ani- 
mated life. Jn faét, it may be queftioned whether even 
the harmle{s tribes, whofe food is the fimple vegetabie, 
can be excepted from this catalogue of murderers. 
Every plant and every pore fwarms with inhabitants. 
‘The atmofphere with which we are enveloped, is ani- 
nated by myriads which efcape the keeneft vifion, and 
every morfel of food, and every infpiration which di- 
latcs the lungs, hurries them by thoufands to the gulph 
of darknefs and of death! Guiltlefs, indeed, are they 
of the blood of others, but the fum of evil abides the 
fame, A feature runs through the whole fyftem from 
which the feeling heart turns with afighaway. In the 
emotions of the moment we cannot refrain from conclud- 
ing that a better order of things might have been efta- 
bhithed ; on that principles are afcribed to the mighty 
proje€ior of the whole, to which he has no juft claim 
or pretenfion. 

But however unfavourable the afpeé& of things may 
appear, reafons are not wanting to confirm the appre~ 
henfions of beneficence in the Deity which we are ac- 
cuftomed to cherifh. 

If the evils which we have recited are preventive of 
others far greater, and confequently conducive to the 
general good, or if we have fufficient grounds on which 
to found our confidence that the fufferings of the infe- 
tior tribes, as well as of the fuperior orders of same 
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fhall eventually be compenfated—We fhall then have 
no room to cenfure the government which orders all 
things wifely and well. 

The piéture of outrage pervading the air, the earth, 
and the feas, which we have above drawn, /eems to juf- 
tify us in queftioning the perfeétions which are afcribed 
to the Deity. But ere we ereét ourfelves into cenfors 
of the divine management, ought we not to refleét, 
that, when clouds and darkuefs are round about him, 
the difficulties which we vainly endeavour to develope 
owe their obfcurity not to the narrow wifh to conceal 
the operations of his hand, but to the incompetence of 
our powers, which cannot purfue him through his pro- 
grefs, nor comprehend the iffue to which it tends. This 
might ferve as a general reply to all the difficulties 
which occur in the conduét of Providence ; but this is 
not all the information on this interefting fubje&t which 
we enjoy. Refleétion enables us to penetrate fo far 
into the nature and tendency of things, as to find abun- 
dantly other reafons for tacitly acquie(cing in the order 
which obtains, and for queftioning whether it could 
have been abandoned without producing inconvenien- 
cies far greater than thofe with which we ftruggle. 

The various tribes of animals are daily fuffering and 
dying, and the fpoil of one individual conftitutes the 
effential fupport and fuftenance of another. Let us now 
afk ourfelves, what would have been the confequence 
had the arder of things been differently difpofed? For 
purpofes which will be hereafter fully explained, every 
{pecies of animals is a€tuated by an ardent and irrefil- 
tible defire to propagate its kind. ‘To this defire every 
idea of perfonal fafety gives way, difficulty lofes its 
ruggedne(s, and danger its intimidating front. Nowas 
the furface of the earth can poffibly afford fuftenance 
but to a definite portion of mhabitants, it 1s morally 
certain that were there not a mode appointed for re- 
moving fome of them, in order to make room for others, 
every region would ere long find itfelf overpeopled, and 

famine, 
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famine, with all its fearful accompaniments, be the 
ieevitable confequence ! 

It will be faid, that the impreffion of this ardent de- 
fire of propagation is a misfortune which ought to have 
been avoided ;—true, and for the fame reafon the whole 
creation ought to have been differently modelled. The 
ant fhould have been endued with the finews of the ele- 
phant, the el epha ant with the reafoning faculties of man, 
men fhould have been conftituted angels, and angels 
divinities ! 

The law of nature, which appoints one animal to be- 
come the proper food and fuftenance of another, though 
it fpreads defolation far and wide, and fhocks the mind 
when firtt viewed, is, therefore, in fact, a wife, a 
merciful difpenfation. It not only defeats the objec 

tions to which it apparently givesrife ; but opens a field 
in which the diving reficence is illuftri ioufly dif. 
played. Hereby mullions of confcious exifiences are 
brought forward to tafte and to enjey the boon of life, 
who would otherwife have remained with the clods of 
the valley, or been expoled without the pofiibility of 
tedrefs to the eager ae impatient clamours of fharp 
neceflity, to the tortures of hopelefs and irremediable 
famine. You will afk, perhaps, would not the aggre- 
pate of felicity, and conte quent ly the benevolence of 
the Deity have amounted to juft as 0% had the feal 
of immortality been imprefied upon t he firft feries of 
creatures, and the fame ftock of inhabitants perpetu- 
ated for the enjoyment of the divine bounty? In the 
friétnefs of mathematical calculation it muft, without a 
doubt, be confeffed that the queftion 1s unan{werable. 
Bat it is afked in return—In which cafe does the ami- 
able, the diffufive goodnefs of the divine nature molt 
con{picuoufly exhibit itfelf? In beftowing a large 
fare of felicity upon a few individuals of a {pecies, or 
in giving moderate proportions of it to the ten thoufand 
generations which have fucceeded each other? The 
real meafure of gaod be towed abides perhaps the fame ; 
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but the benevolence of the diftribution in the one cafe 
bears no proportion to the benevolence exhibited in the 
other. 

Moreover, this objection refis upon the prefumption 
that creatures conftituted like thofe which now occupy 
the fublunary regions of the univerfe, could have fub- 
fifted in the mode now fuppofed. But this is very far 
from being admiilible. It by no means appears that 
tabernacles, formed of fuch perifhable materials as thofe, 
which enter into the compofition of an animal body, 
could poffibly have encountered the viciffitudes of fea- 
fons, borne the efforts of exertion, the cafualties of life, 
for that immenfe duration thus afligned it. It is fearce- 
ly to be conceived that pain and ficknefs, wearinefs and 
decay, could have been long eftranged to fuch a fyftem. 
What a fcene of horror opens then upon the world, by 
denying the poffibility of a retreat out of it to the aged, 
the maimed, the decripid from ten thoufand caufes! 
In this cafe, the univerfe inftead of being, as it was in- 
tended, a feat of blifs, degenerates into a prifon of tor- 
ture! Tilla capacity for eternal duration is clearly 
ettablifhed, and beftowed upon the animal fyftem, firs 
objeétion muft therefore fall to the ground. 

Admitting it to be matter of doubt, whether the 
animal fyftem, as it is now organifed, be capable of a 
very prolonged duration, the method which Divine wif- 
dom has adopted for removing the fucceflive generations 
of creatures which from day to day come forward (viz. 
by conitituting the one the prey of the other) breathes 
the fame f{pirit of tendernefs with the mandate whichcom- 
manded them into life—Alas ! with what agony is the 
imprifoned intelligence difentangled from its clay when 
abandoned to the flow procefsof decay! Infirmity gives 
birth toinfirmity, function is fufpended after function, 
the tafte becomes vitiated, and nutriment, which was 
wont to diffufe pleafure through every fainting nerve, 
inftead of ftimulating the dying faculties, rather gene- 
rates a poifan which corrodes every tender part, fends its 
venom through every vein, and palfies all the fyftem. 

Awhile 
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_— 
Awhile we avail ourfelves of the arts of medicine, awhile 
we ftruggle with the enemy which has crept into our 
vitals, but ere long the malady affumes a more formid- 
able afpeét. No longer is its progrefs to be arrefted, 
convultion$ feize upon their devoted prey, the building 
totters, and like the crufh of a falling fabric expires in 
groans.—Such is the procefs of things, with few éxcep- 
tions only, even in the abodes of civilization. Nor can 
the fheltering roof, the couch of indulgence, the arts 
of medicine avail; decay, difeafe, and death are irrefrfti- 
ble. Need we then appeal how much more, how infinite- 
ly more fenfibly thefe painful concomitants of mortality 
muft be felt where no hofpitable fhelter fereens the 
weather-beaten tenant of the waite from the almoft in- 
tolerable viciffitudes of the feafons, where no friendly 
magazine pours forth its treafures to hufh the clamours 
of neceflity, and arreft the ravages of famine, where 
no pitving hand tenders the healing medicament in the 
hour of ficknefs, misfortune, and agony. Imagination 
knows nothing which is more pitiable, more forlorn, 
than the approaches of the laft concluding cataftrophe 
under circumftances fuch as thefe. From this picture 
of wretchednefs and woe, from this confummated cli- 
max of diftrefs, turn your refleétions to the fyftem which 
prevails, and at which you cavil. Inftead of waiting 
the flow approaches of decay—initead cf arriving at the 
portals of diffolution through the gauntlet of mifery, 
one fudden, unforefeen, undreaded, and almoft unfelt 
convulfion, crufhes Aere at once the golden bowl—ar- 
refts the wheel at the ciftern, {naps the filver cord, and 
in an inftant finifhes the work of death. ‘To eftablith 
which fhall have the preference needs no impreflive 
appeal. In the one cafe, fenfibility is tortured; in the 
other, it is f{carcely wounded. Here the dread of death 
purfues the wretched fufferer through every gradation 
of his defcent into the grave; there it never glances 
upon the apprehenfion till furprife and aftonifhment al- 
moft render the laft moment infenfidle to fear. 


(Te be continued). 
PRECIOUS 
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PRECIOUS FRAGMENTS 
OF 
A MODERN ROMANCE, 
MR. EDITOR, 


ERMIT me to requeft you to preferve the re. 
liques of a work from utter o slivion, which, had 
it made its appearance in the world, would, moft pros 
ably, have been very efficacious in improving the fe- 
male heart, by unlocking all the fluices of fenfibility; 
and would have tau ght its fair readers to guard againft 
vice, by initiating them in its Aidden mvfieries, and 
difplaying it in its moft dively colours. It is the pros 
duétion of a you ng lady, who burned with inextine 
guifhable ardor to join thofe benefaétors to mankind, 
who devote their time to the polifhing the manners of 
fociety, and calling forth the energies of the foul, by 
exciting the paflion s. It is almoft impofh ble f for people 
engaged in purfuits of a natur e import mat to the pu tblic 
happinefs, to attend to the minutiw of drefs and beha- 
viour, which ordinary mortals regard: fuch was the 
cafe with this extaordinary genius; ihe had nearly 
wound up the cataftrophe of her novel, and had rifen 
a few mornings ago with her thoughts intenfely en- 
gaged upon the completion of fuch an important mat- 
ter; need it then be wondered that, ablforbed as the 
was in a reverie, fhe fhould flip on her ftockings with» 
out obferving a great hole a little above the ancle; that 
in haftily tucking up her hair under her morning 
fhould leave a lock hanging with a graceful negiigence 
over her fhoulder, and that fhe fhould forget to rouge 
one fide of lier face. Juft as fhe had given the finith- 
ing touch to her produétion, her mother, who 1s what 
is ufually called a good houfewife, coming into the 
room, and feeing her daughter in a difha abille fo incon- 
fiftenr with her faftidious ideas of neatnefs and cleanlt 
z ‘ nels, 
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nefs, in a paroxyfm of rage, which would have difs 
graced a Vandal, committed to the flames a work 
which might have immortalized the author, and done 
an honour to the nation; need I defcribe the diftref- 
fing fcene that followed; 

Not louder thrieks to pitying heaven are caft, 

When hufbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their laf. 
At this affecting crifis, J entered the room, and flew, 
with anxious hafte, to fnatch the precious labours of 
many a ftudious hour from the fire ; but, alas! J was 
too late, the following fragmencs are ail that have el- 
caped the horrors of impending fate. 

The firft paragraph appears to be a part of the pre 
face, and contains an heroic defiance to the rigid cri- 
tics of the day :— 

“¢ Now ye high and mighty, let a pinch of exhile- 
«“ rating fnuff rouze you from your afternoon’s flum- 
“ber; wipe your fpeétacles, clear the rheum from 
“ your eve-lids; ye grammatical fyllable clippers ; 
“ difleet every fentence with the moft diferiminating 
“ nicety, and examine every minute part with a mi- 
“ crofeopic eye; yet know that I de/pz/e your autho- 
“rity ; it is enough for me to know that I write un- 
“ der the divine impulfe of a lively imagination; I 
“ fhall not fuffer the ardour of genius to be damped 
“ by attention to rigid grammatical rules, but fhall fol- 
“ low the footfteps ‘of thofe who have alpired to fame, 
“ by overleaping the bounds of ftrict pr opriety, and 
“ have attained a greatnefs far beyond rule or art.” 

I mgt have premifed that the Romance is called 
The Loves of Florellio and Augufta Carolina, The 
following pe Se contains a fine fpecimen both of ele- 
gant and pathetic defcription !|— 

The lucid fun had now funk below Ocean’s watery 
“ bed, the zephyrs, with vibrations quick, flapped 
“ their filken pinions, and from them {cattered wide 
“the dewy gems of eve; while birds innumerous 
“ tuned together all their warbling throats, and Joiped 
Vou, VI, P * thei 
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their dulcet ftrains of fweet harmonious melody; 
but ah! alas! unknown to joy Florellio’s bofom was ; 
for thrice he beat his worn-woe breaft, and thrice 
he tore his hair, and thrice he rolled him on the fea 
fhore fand, and thrice he called on Augufta Carolina. 
“ Ah! curfed fate! exclaimed Florellio, that my 
heart fhould be fcorched with unquenchable flames 
“¢ that can never be extinguifhed; for, O! dreadful 
thought ! my fair one is another’s: another’s did J 
fay ; but how is fhe another’s? Can a few words, 
muttered by a prieft, be an incantation, whofe magic 
‘* power can enflave a free born foul in dull conjugal 
‘* chains, when the heart has long difowned its ins 
fluence; perifh fuch a thought ! it is treafon again 
‘ the authority of love, an infult to omnipotence ; fay 
* fhall this bofom flutter with a thoufand fond defires, 
and be fubject to the dominion of a variety of paf- 
fions too powerful to be controuled, and will not 
heaven regard with pity the weakne(s it has itielf 
*¢ implanted; will it not pardon the wanderings of a 
“ heart fraught with fenfibility ; if, tortured with the 
pangs of love, it feeks happinefs at the expence of 
thofe laws of civilized iife, which the policy of the 
“ prieft or legiflator has eftablithe d; will it not view 
** with complacency, rather than anger, the heroic yet 
*¢ fufceptive female, who performs the nobleft exer- 
“‘ tion of benevolence, that of blefling an unhappy 
lover, difregarding the cold and faftidious maxims of 
“ prudence ? A ray of hope now * * * # # FY 

The following paffage will make us acquainted in 
fome degree with the mode of Florellio’s procced- 
ings :— 

‘ Alas! exclaimed the aftonifhed fair one, how 
‘© could you contrive to gain accefs into the caftle of my 
“ hufband Baron Sternhemborgum? * Why, enchant- 
“ing creature!’ anfwered Florellio, * after having 
*¢ climbed over the wall with great ‘difficulty, I was 
“* mortified to find my progrefs impeded by the moat 
‘* which furrounds the fortification; J, however, with- 
out 
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“out taking time for reficction, plunged into the 

“ water, though encumbered with this heavy armour, 

“ and though a centinel was ftanding on the other 

* fide, who, as {oon as he heard a noife, prefented his 

“ niece, and afked who was there? But, mark how I 

“ cluded his vigilance, I dived under the water, and 
“ did not emerge till 1 arrived at the fpot where he 

“ was ftanding; and while he was looking, with wift- 

“ ful eyes, to the place from whence the founds pro- 

“ ceeded, I got out of the water, and creeping throught 
“ between his legs, pafled him without being per- 

‘‘ ceived. I now arrived at the door of the great hall, 
“ which was full of attendants, who rofe up to op- 
“ pofe my entrance; but throwing a purfe of gold 
*“ amongft them, it produced an effect I forefaw 
“ would happen ; in fcrambling for the contents, fuch 
“a dreadful quarrel enfued, that in a few minutes 
“‘ they were all weltering in their blood on the marble 
“ floor, either dead, or dreadfully wounded ; and thus 
“TT efcaped the various dangers adverfe fate had 
‘‘ doomed me to meet with. And now, angelically 
*‘ divine effence of mortal excellence!’ exclaimed 
“ Florellio, breathing a figh, warm as the volcanic 
* eruption with which Vefuvius blafts the furrounding 
* meadows; ‘can you longer delay to blefs him who 
“ has fuffered fo much for you ?. Believe me, not the 
Elyfium which the Heathen poets have feigned, or 
the Paradife which Chriftian enthufiafts dream of, 
can give the happinefs a {mile from you could pro- 
duce ; but fhould you frown, yonder fun would ap- 
“ pear to be clothed in fackcloth and afhes, the fields 
would lofe their odour, and the dulcet warblings of 
‘ the nightingale would found harfh as the diffonant 
‘ fereams of the owl; yes, I fhould wander amid the 
** mott exquifite beauties of nature, forlorn and des 
folate as the poor favage over the frozen heights of 
Nova Zembla, when furrounded by the midnight 
darknefs !” 
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ON CREDULITY. 
T is an inconteftible truth, that the facultics of the 
human mind are eafily perverted by education, or 
falfe opinions. Yet fuch is the (muft 1 fay) innate 
judgment of the foul, that we cannot but confider the 
credulity of fome of our fpecies with aftonifhment. 
Even thofe who may be ranked amongtt the wifeft of 
men have been addicted to abfurdities, and all are dif- 
tingutfhed for certain peculiarities. 

{tis unneceffary to launch out into metaphyfical ar. 
gumentation on the caufe of thoie contrarieties which 
render man a curious compofition. Indeed fuch a pros 
ceeding borders on impiety; for why queftion the im- 
mutable appointment of Him whofe wifdom formed, 
and whofe omnipotence ruled the great fupendous 
whole? On furveving the harmony difplayed in the 
works of his creation, our minds are impreffed with 
fublime ideas, and the foul expands with an awful love. 
Reflecting on our own nothingnets when put in compe- 
tition with the majeftic expanfe, proud imagination 
dics within us, and we become all humility. Frail crea- 
tures as we ares we fhould not, however, impiliatly 
adopt the opinion of the multitude. Such a compliance 
is no lefs charaéterrftic of a weak mind than it is dan- 
Zerous, becaufe infatuation is generally the mittrefs of 
popular opinions and aétions. How then are we to ex 
tricate ourfelves from a maze of furrounding — 

tow! burt by fummoning up a virtuous courage, 
magnanimous refolution, a calm exertion of our a, 
and a firm compliance with the dictates of true religion, 
Where any unhappy cuftoms prevail that endanger out 
wri and are attended with mifchievous coniequen- 
ces, furely, in this inftance, it is better to deviate from 
van te follow the multitude in a road that leads toim- 
mc wality.T here are fome things in which you muft dare 
to be fingular, if you would be chriftians, ee 
a Cts 
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a degenerate age. An inward peace of confcience will 
counteraét the anise of the world, and overbalance 
the reproaches of a profligate generation. 

Cicero was well acquainted with the unhappy ine 
fluence of popular authority, and in his firft book, De 
zatura Deorum, deprecates its bad effeéts. Human aus 
thority, though ever fo ancient, has no certain claim to 
truth. Was it not eftablifhed for ages that all heavy 
bodies tend towards the centre of the earth? But Sir 
Hfaac Newton has fhewn that the earth and all the pla- 
nets tend towards the centre of the fun, and thus the 
authority of three thoufand years or more, is aétually 
refuted and abandoned ! 

Though it be neceffary to guard againft the preju- 
drecs derived from authority, yet there are cafes where 
the fentiments of others muft determine the judgments, 
and praétice of mankind. Parents, matters of fact, and 
the authority of the Supreme Being, come within this 
clafs. We, who are now aéting our feverai parts in the 
bufy fcenes of life, are haftening off the flage apace ; it 
13 therefore our duty not only to prepare ourfelves for 
immortality, but likewife to fecure wifdom, goodnefs, 
and religion, to the rifing generation! Our folicitude 
for the propagation of virtue and happinefs, cannot be 
better thewn than in educating our children in their 
tender years, that it may ultimately eftablith them 
invirtue and piety. A good education guards children 
againft evil influences, and unhappy impreffions from 
pertons and things. When they are unfortunately ter- 
ritied by difmal ftories of witches and ghofts, it fixes in 
them a rooted fear, which enervates their fouls; in 
fhort it lays the foundation of frightful fancies, and ge- 
nerates a diltraéted melancholy. Our Creator hath 
made us reafonable beings, capabie of learning a vaft 

variety of fubjects ; yet the foul comes into the world un- 
furnifhed w ith knowledge. The other powers of our na- 
ture, fuch as the will, the fenfes, and the various affections 

with the underftanding, would be inftruments of mad- 
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nefs, and run into a thoufand pernicious errors, if we 
had not the happinefs of being properly inftruéted.— 
Hence the importance of training up children in the 
way they fhould go, that when they are old they may 
not depart from it. 

When we take a furvey of the hiftory and religion 
of mankind, we difcover fuch a chaos of contradictory 
abfurdities, as muft convince us of the dangerous effeéts 
of credulity, which is the mother of fuperftition, and 
the nurfe of falfhood, Happily ! we live under a govern- 
ment enlightened by the bett of religions, and where 
we may freely exercife our underftanding, which is the 
glory of our natures. 





ON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


© Could feel o’er Afric’s race, when Avarice fpread 
“© Her bloody wing and fhook in fcorn the chain ; 
«© While Juftice hand in hand by Mercy led, 
** To Chrijfian fenates cried, and cried in vain !”” 

ELEGY ON MASON, 

on in company fome time fince with a perfon 
ALD who had vifited Africa and the Wett-Indies, I 
enquired patticularly into the nature of treating and 
managiag the negro traffic, which I learnt from him to 
be briefly thus :— Various expedients were ufed to get 
the wretched negroes on board our fhips, which, thus 
loaded, proceeded to the Weftern Ifles, where their 
fervitude commenced, and their fate was determined. 
Upon arriving on thefe coafts they are expofed to fale 
in as public a manner, and without any more regard to 
common decency and juftice, than our horfes are in 
England. They are obliged to run and put themfel#es 
into various poftures, that their purchafers may afcer- 
tain the yuantum of health, ftrength, and agility they 
poffeis. Many fall into the hands of barbarous -° 
wo 
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who beat, and, in other particulars, ufe them cruelly ; 
fome, however, get into better fituations, but their 
condition, though ftiled by the interefted fupporters of 
this bafe traffic comfortable, cannot impartially be faid 
to deferve the name. Torn from the pleafures of their 
country, deprived of the comfort of their family, re- 
duced from liberty to the moft abject flavery, can their 
condition be happy? I leave impartiality to judge.— 
What is plenty, or the greateft luxuriance of fare, with- 
out liberty and domeftic comfort ? To fuppofe them on 
account of their ignorant fimplicity deftitute of partake 
ing in domeftic felicity, is at once to denounce them in- 
fenfible ; but their fagacity and faithfulnefs, when well 
treated, are contradiétions fufficiently flat for fuch pre~ 
fumptions. Though fmiles, which may appear at ine 
tervals upon their cheeks muft be feigned, their hearts 
muft be heavy and overwhelmed with grief. 

But fuppofing, for fake of argument, my idea on the 
above head to be ftrained, I would afk, What right 
have we to make thefe people our flaves ? Why fhouid 
we fuppofe them zxferior to our/elves, becaufe owing to 
the different temperament of their climate they are 
darker in complexion, and not fo bright in ingenuity ? 

This dea of inferiority mut necefflarily vanish, if we 
are fully perfuaded that we fprung from one common 
original, and this truth both religion and difcovery fully 
confirm. If any are weak enough to fuppofe that the 
condition of thefe people can be bettered by their chang 
ing their natural for an artificial fituation—They fhould 
remember that it fhould entirely arife from their own 
choice, and no force fhould ever be ufed; the inftant 
compulfion is adopted, all arguments of the condition 
being ameliorated muft fail to the ground. 

But whatever profeflions the fupporters of this traf- 
fic may make towards chriftianity, it is evidently my 
opinion, that their title to future felicity is very imper- 
feét. Our bleffed Saviour called unto him fome little 
children, and exprefsly declared, that the regard of 

their 
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their followers to him would be fhown in their pro- 
portionate regard to thefe children. Now there appears 
to mea ftriking fimilitude between the children men- 
tioned by our Lord and the negroes before us. What 
are they but children to us in the affairs of religion ?— 
Inftead, therefore, of maltreating them, we fhould, if 
we were not neuter and never to do them good, inflead 
of leffening their comforts here, firive tp fhow them 
the avenues to better felicity hereafter. 

The queftion for the abolition of the Slave Trade has 
been agitated in the Britith fenate with dignity by a 
few friends to humanity and juftice, and perhaps 
amongf all the cloquence of language and {uccefs of 
exertion which have attended his fchemes, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer never fhone brighter than when 
he was in the minority, when the motion for abolition 
was made, and contrary to chriftianity’s ideas, was loft. 
There are many, 1 am aware, who may never {ee 
what I have now been writing ; there are others too 
callous to attend to it, they view with a jaundiced cye, 
gold is the only objeét worthy of attention, and in the 
purfuit of it they facritice the bef interefts of humanity. 

But I would hope they may tend to confirm the wa- 
vering, that they may xo longer halt between two opi- 
mions, but may be concerned to fhow themtelves the 
friends of fuffering wretchednefs. May all thofe whote 
worldly intereft urges them to fupport this traffic, but 
whofe confciences, at times, fhows them the errors of 
their ways, give heed to its diétatcs, knowing it is far 
better for them to follow its inftruétion (in f{pite of 
worldly emoluments) here, than be condemned by it 
hereafter, 


THE NEGRO’s FRIEND. 
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OF THE ASS. 
(From the French of Buff). 

ye afsis an ais, and not a degenerated horfe ; 2 

horfe with a naked tails; he is not outlandith, nor 
an intruder, ror of fpurious origin; he has, like all 
other animals, his family, his {pecies, and his rank, his 
blood is pure, and though his family diftinction is lefs 
illuftrious, it is altogether as good, and as ancient as 
that of the horfe. Why then fo much contempt for 
an anima!, fo good, fo patient, fo fober, and fo fervice- 
able? Would men defpife, even among the brutes, fuch 
as ferve them with too much fidelity, and too cheaply ? 
The horte receives an education, is taken care of, is in- 
ftruéted, we give him exercife; whilft the afs, aban- 
doned to the rough treatment of the meaneft of fer- 
vants, or tothe unluckinefs of children, far from gain- 
iag, can only lofe by his education ; and, if he had not 
a great ftore of good qualities, would certainly hate 
them by the manner in which he is treated; he is the 
fport, the butt, and the fcoff of the peafantry, who lead 
him with a ftick in their hand, beat, overload, and mal- 
treat him without confideration, without mercy. 

They do not reflect that the afs, both of himfelf (if 
there were no horfe in the world) and with regard to 
us, would be the firft and moft diftinguifhed of ani- 
mals; but inftead of being the firft he is the fecond, 
and, for that reafon on/y, feems of no confideration. It 
is the comparifon that degrades him. He 1s regarded 
and judged of, not abfolutely, but by the relation he 
bears to the horfe; it is forgotten that he is an afs, who 
has all the good qualities of his mature, all the endow- 
ments peculiar to his fpecies ; and nothing is thought 
of but the figure and qualities of the horfe, of which 
the afs is deftitute and ought not to be poffeffed. 

In difpofition, he is as humble, meck, and patient, 
as the horfe is {pirited, fiery, and impetuous; he fuf- 
fers with firmne{s, and endures with fortitude, chaf- 
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tifement, and blows: he is moderate both in the qua. 
lity and the quantity of his food; he is very nice with 
regard to water, he will not drink but of the cleareft, 
and in ftreams that he is acquainted with: he drinks 
as moderately as he eats. As he is never curried, he 
frequently rolls upon the grafs, upon thiftles and fern, 
and by this feems to reproach his mafter with the little 
care that is taken of him; for he never plunges like 
the horfe into mire and water, he is even afraid of wet- 
ting his feet, and turns afide to avoid the dirt ; he has 
alfoa drier and cleaner leg than the horfe. He is capable 
of education, and fome have been fufficiently well 
taught to be exhibited fora thew. 
Kenfington. E, 








THE DRAMA. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Jan. New Pantomime, called The Magic Oak; 

29. or, Harlequin Wood-Cutter, was prefented, 
which, on various accounts, enfured a confiderable de- 
gree of popularity. The converfion of a telefcope into 
a cannon, of a tulip into a little fairy, and of a pigeon- 
houfe into Britannia, furrounded with medallions of her 
great modern naval heroes, difplays great ingenuity, and 
inade a fuitable impreffion on the audience. The {cene 
of the rifing fun, in the beginning of the firft act, had 
a pleafing and piéturefque effeét, though there was a 
coarfeneis in the reprefentation. In the exhibition of 
the boats, of the double colonnade, and of the dance in 
the laft act, we traced an humble imitation of Feudal 
Limes. Young Botocna and Mrs. WyBRow ap- 
peared to advantage in the charaéters of Harlequin and 
Columbine. The allufion to the prefent temper of the 
times, by turning peafants into foldiers, from the appre- 
henfion of invafion, does credit to the wand of Harle- 
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quin. The propriety of an aukqward quad of females, 
is queftionable, though the aétive part which the fair 
{ex have taken in military exhibitions may juftify the 
reprefentation. The fecond exhibition of this piece 
was given out with approbation. 

Fres.8. The fafhionable amufement of ORATORIOS 
commenced at this theatre for the feafon (during Lent) 
under flattering aufpices, with a Grand Sele&ion of 
Sacred Mufic, from the works of HanprL. The ju- 
dicious tafte of the compiler, Mr. AsHLEy, and the 
vocal performance of the feveral performers, we parti- 
cularly admired. The fine voice of Madame Mara 
appeared to advantage, Mr. IncLEDON, Mr. Sate, 
and Mr. BARTLEMON alfo were happy in their re- 
{fpective ftations. Nor muft we omit to mention that 
iwo new candidates prefented themfelves for attention. 
The one, Mrs. ArK1Ns, who has already made a pro- 
grefs in the public efteem, fang O maguify the Lord, 
with exquifite tafte and difcernment; the other, Mifs 
Capper, difplayed a modeft diffidence which heigh- 
tened the merits of which fhe was poffeffed. Her exe- 
cution was marked by {cientific tafte, and her tones vi- 
brated with uncommon f{wectnefs. 

Mafter ELxiormT, in the extract from DRYDEN’s 
famous Ode commencing with Softly fweet in Lydian 
meajures, attuned every fympathetic breaft to harmony. 
He was accompanied on the Violoncello by Mr. C. 
ASHLEY, and their united efforts were crowned with 
deferved applaufe. 

The audience was by no means fmall, indeed mak- 
ing allowance for the rigour of the feafon, the numbers 
prefent might be contemplated by the performers with 
great fatisfaétion. 


KING’: 
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KING’s THEATRE. 


The Concert given here for the benefit of the New 
MusicaLt Funpb, on Thurfday, Feb. 9, was well 
attended. The performers, both vocal and inftrumen. 
tal, in point of number and talent, were never exceeded 
on any former occafion. [In the courfe of the evening, 
a Concerto on the Grand Piano Forte was played by 
Mafter Fretp, a pupil of CLEMENTI’s. This young 
gentleman, though only ffleca years of age, has been 
efteemed by the beft judges one of the fineft performers 
in the kingdom, and his aftonifhing difplay of ability on 
this occafion proved how juftly he was entitled to the 
diftinétion. The Concerto was, we underftand, wholly 
of his own compofition, and one more calculated to dif- 
play rapidity of execution, attended with charaéteriftic 
mufical expreffion, we never heard. CLEMENTI might 
be proud to exclaim with Qurw on our monarch’s frft 
difplay of Englifh reading: ‘I taught the boy to 
piay.”” The. choruffes were complete and well exe- 
cuted. Among other novelties, was a grand military 
fymphony of Haypwn’s, equal to the fineft productions 
of that celebrated mafter. The whole was concluded 
with HANDEL’s Hallelujah Chorus, which was hear- 
tily encored, 


eek 


DRURY-LANE. 


Fez. 20. Nothing particular has occured at this 
Theatre during the courfe of the prefent month. The 
new comedy, called The Secret, which was to have ap- 
peared on Saturday the 16th, was deferred on account 
of the indifpofition of Mr. BannisTeER, jun. Jn our 
next Number, however, we hope that we fhall have 
it in Our power to give an account of it to our Readers. 
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ON YOUTH. 


(From Mrs. Moody’s Poems.) 
LITHSOME goddefs! fprightly youth! 


Source of innocence and truth, 
Faireft virtues form thy train, 
Choiceft bleffings crown thy reign; 
As thy opening charms advance, 
See them all around thee dance ; 
See them all around thee bow, 
Weaving garlands for thy brow. 
Health prefents her ruddy face, 
Vigour offers active grace ; 

Mirth beftows her harmlefs wiles, 
Sportive frolics, cheerful {miles, 
Beauty from thy genuine {prings 
In thy lap her treafure flings ; 
Thefe combine to deck thy mien, 
And on thy placid front are feen, 


Nature brings her pureft fires, 

Love that glows with chafte defires, 
Friendfhip, undebas’d by art, 
Candour’s unfufpicious heart, 
Valour’s generous ardent flame, 
Burning with the thirft of fame ; 
Thefe in fimple colours dreft, 

Grace the mirror of thy breaft. 


Vou, VI. Q 
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Genius gives the tuneful quire, 
Thine the harp, and thine the lyre, 
Thine the poet’s glowing themes, 
Thine are fancy’s brighteft dreams, 
Thine are mufic’s fofteft powers, 
Thine are life’s harmonious hours, 
Thine the jocund fpirits gay, 
Dancing funs that round thee play, 
Hope that every with fupplies, 
Thoughtlefs eafe that care defies, 
Virtue’s pleafures, half divine, 
Thefe, enchanting youth, are thipe! 


+ Ree — 


ODE ON THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


ie fair Elyfium’s tranquil bow’rs, 
Where, link’d with joy, the fmiling hour$ 
E’er dance in an ecftatic round, 

The mufes meeting, love to found 

Their fweeteft, their fublimett trains, 
While, gliding o’er th’ ethereal plains, 
The fhadowy forms that round them meet 
Enraptur’d, own their blifs complete. 

But chief the nymph whofe magic lyre 
To fadnefs melts, or fets on fire 

The kindling energies of foul, 

AAs loud as deep her thunders roll ; 
Within a dark embow’ring fhade 

Which wanton zephyrs ne’er mvade, 

Or wand’ring o’er the craggy fteeps 
Where horror thron’d his empire keeps, 
When fadly wild the pours her lay, 

The gloomy paffions own her fway. 


Fait by a murm’ring ftream with tearful eyes 
Compaffion oft her foftn’ing influence owns ; 
As wrapt in grief on willow’d banks fhe lies, 
Each forrowing ftrain fhe anfwers with her moans, 
And as fome cadence taught by woes 
Mor e deep, with fad’ning {well floats on the trem’ lous airy 
With frequent fighs the ‘pallid fair 
On the pellucid waves beftows 
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A downcaft, vacant, and unconfcious look: 
And oft a falling tear deforms the glaffy brook. 
But ah! what founds of defp’rate madnefs 

Thrilling pierce the fou] with anguifh ? 

In dying falls anon they languifh, 
Melting all the foul to fadnefs. 

She fings the pangs of guileful love, 

The tort’ring cares her vot’rys prove, 
Who view with ecftacy the fair 

When hope prefents her airy crown; 
Soon wrapt in clouds of deep defpair, 

They fhrink appal’d from beayty’s frown. 


In myrtle groves, where with malignant art 

Loye frames his bow, or his fharp-piercing dart 
Js oft in honey’d poifon fteeping, 

The foul fubduing ftrain he hears; 

Awhile he drops relenting tears 

O’er all the mifchief he has done; 

His arms ’mid violet beds are thrown; 

Then guilelefs as the cherub he appears, 
That o’er the monymental ftone is weeping. 


If wrath fublime the mufe infpire, 

With furious crath the {weeps the lyre ; 

While pow’rs celettial wond’ring hear, 

Strains loud and dreadful pierce the ear. 

Whee Lethe rolls her black oblivious waves, 
Anger his weary’d rage would fain repofe 

On poppy’d banks, beit ev’n in dreams he raves 5 
Till wilder as each movement grows, 

He, from unquiet flumbers ftarting, 
Then fumes with maniac fury unconfin’d; 
Sounds fo congenial to his mind 

More vengeful and enfanguin’d thoughts imparting. 


No art can now her numbers guides 
As to the ear they gently glide 

More faint than echo’s fotteft breath, 
They feem the expiring fighs of death, 
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Like lightnings rapid o’er the ftrings, 


And in his train wide fpreading ruin brings ! 


Anon, her trembling fingers fly, 


Which the heav’nly champaign fill 

With horrid ftrains, more harfh and fhiill 
Than the fad portentuous cry 

Of deathful fate, when rav’ning war 
Relentlefs drives his burning car, 





Such direful notes at length invade 

Th’ imperious fad Tartarian fhade, 

Where flames fulphureous livid gleam, 

And terror reigns the pow’r fupreme ; 

He ftart. appal’d, while o’er his gorgon form 
Unknown diforders all their influence fpread ; 
He, trembling, rears his ferpent-crefled head, 
And wonders what expreffive pow’r 

His reign can fhare where clouds forever lour, 
And thunders roar in one eternal ftorm: 

Like him aroufe the fhadowy forms of hell 
Who dim on Styx’s banks appear, 

And, as each thrilling note they hear, 

Emit a faint refponfive yell. 


Such is, O mufe! the forceful art 

With which thou rul’ft the feeling heart. 
When pity drops her dewy tear 

O’er virtue’s fad untimely bier ; 

Or when the energy of thought 

Is to fublimeit madnefs wrought, 

And, rapt in thy tranfporting flame, 

We rife beyond each felfifh aim. 

Such is the pow’r we once did own, 
When great Eliza fill’d the throne; 

And thine own Shakefpeare erit did ride* 
On paffion’s whirlwind, and could guide 
The guftful ftorms that dieadful roll 
Athwart the terror-ftricken foul, 






#¥ Rides in the whirlwind and direéts the ftorm, 
ADDISON. 
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O nymph! in this degen’rate age, 

If yet thy lyre can more engage, 
Again may thy majettic ftrains 
Sound folemn o’er Britannia’s plains, 
Till ev’ry breaft, by thee infpir’d, 
With virtue’s facred love is fir’d, 


J. J. PEAT. 
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TO S.C. § . 


TO gain the victor’s envied name, 
The hero braves his country’s foes 5 
To ftand enroll’d with fons of fame, 
Amid ten thoufand deaths he goes, 


Ideal beauties catch our gaze, 
And real yields to fancied good 5 
A phantom bids the cottage blaze, 
A phantom dyes the fields with blood ! 


Rut years with temples filver’d o’er, 
And mind matur’d, at length anife, 

And fancied blifs can charm no more, 
The bubble burits, the vifion dies ! 


Ah ! what avails the conqueror’s crown, 
The trophy and the fculptur’d ftone; 

Can laurel wreaths, can wide renown, 
The tranquil joys of life attone ? 


What tho’ rever’d my name defcends, 
And millions glory in my deed ; 

One {mile of Jove the whole tranfcends, 
One tond embrace outitrips the meed 


Go then, ye reftlefs fons of blood, 
Where guilty glory leads the way !- 

{Fo tinge with gore the limpid flood, 
And join the battle’s horrid fray ! 


Q3 
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Be yours to tread the hoftile fhore, 

Where war, difeafe, and death combine ; 
Be yours the thunder’s mimic roar, 

The bofom of my S—— be MINE. 


WwW. 
en EE ee 


HENRY AND CHARLOTTE. 
A TALE. 
EAR pleafant Medway’s winding ftream, 
Two lovers liv’d fincere ; 
Fair Charlotte was the youth’s fond theme, 
And he, to her was dear. 


Full many a month they felt the joy 
That mutual love imparts ; 

No gloomy cares did them annoy, 
No forrow pierc’d their hearts. 


Oft in the twilight grove they ttray’d, 
Or rang’d th’ enamell’d field, 

And in the vale with flow’rs array’d, 
Their tender love reveal’d. 


And when the moon in eaftern fky, 
Rode in his filv’ry car, 

Young Henry would to Charlotte fiv, 
And wander with her far. 


And oft their bofoms felt delight, 
As rambling o’er the plain, 

Whene’er the minftrel of the night 
Pour’d forth her foothing ftrain. 


Too foon each happy moment flew, 
When with each other blef ; 

And figh’d, whene’er they bid adieu, 
With trembling dread opprefs’d. 


For ah! no joys long unally’d. 
With forrow, and with care, 

For bufy envy rumour’d wide 
The tondnefs of the pair. 
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Enrag’d, her father afk’d the maid, 
“¢ Or true, or falfe the tale, 

“© That Henry has your bofom fway’d } 
‘¢ Mean peafant of the vale !’”” 


He paus’d, and waited her reply, 
The trembling maid reply’d:— 
Whilft precious tears bedew’d each eye, 
Her heaving bofom figh’d. ©" 


‘ I (corn, my father dear, difguife, 
“ No falthood e’er [ knew; 
Young Henry’s form has pleas’d my eyes, 
“© His mind J value too. 


For there fair virtue fov’reign reigns, 
«© And mildnefs rules his breaft, 

‘ Wealth, honours, fame, his foul difdains, 
“© With love, true love imprefs’d. , 


‘ Oh fmile, my honour’d, much-lov’d fire 
*¢ Smile on your only child! 
Let not her conduct urge thy ire— 
«¢ *T was only love beguil’d.’’ 


Hold, hold thy peace,’’ he fternly faid, 
«« My ears offend no more, 

You ne’er with my confent fhall wed 

“¢ With any man that’s poor. 


Your tender limbs could ne’er fuftain 
“ The weight of worldly care— 
Exalted ftation you muft gain, 

“¢ Tt banifhes defpair,”’ 


Ah! no, my father,’’ fhe reply’d, 
“ The great in fecret grieve ; 

Nor can the pageantry of pride 

«© The hours of woe relieve.” 


Weak girl! he fternly faid, * no more! 
“ Reprefs thofe childith fears ; 

And ceafe your lover to deplore, 

** And wipe away thofe tears, 
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No more fhall his foft tales beguile, 

« Your eafy yielding mind; 

** No more gn him fhall you e’er fmile, 
«¢ Nor accefs to him find.”? 

Oh! who can paint the anguifh keen, 
That wrung her tender breatt ? 

Or who pourtray the languid mien, 
Of lucklefs love diftrefs’d ! 

Forbid to view the manly face, 
That charm’d her gazing eyes, 

To hear him talk with native grace, 

Or liften to his fighs, 


{ 10 be concluded in our next.} 





CARACTACUS.: 


ORTUNE, capricious fair, who erft had fmi}’d 
Benignant on Carad¢tacus, forfook 

His noble caufe, and fate fupreme erdain’d, 
That Rome’s imperial eagle now fhould foar 
Triumphast o’er Siluria’s hardy fons. 
Yet was the confli& fierce; alang the heights 
Of Caer-caradoc the neigh of fteeds, 
The jarring clath of fhields, the frequent whiz 
Of death-fraught javelins, and the piercing groans 
Of fouls departing, {welling in the blatt, 
Echoed in direful fymphony, ere Sol, 
Fountain of light, in peerlefs majetty 
Rofe o’er the mountains, til] his wettering beams 
Sunk in the blufhing waves, and night's dun fhades 
O’er canopied the earth. The banks of Teme, 
Strew’d with pale corfes, reek’d with crimfon gore; 
Yes, many a warrior, whofe afpiring foul 
Difdain’d fubje&tion to a Roman yoke, 
There breath’d his lait ; there, there alas! the flower 


Of Albion’s hoits (bluth curft ambition ! bluth, 


* The famous Britifh Chief, who fought bravely, but ur 
fuccefsfully, againit the Roman invaders 
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Thefe are thy vaunted trophies, glories thefe 

Of thy fell reign !) were numbered with the dead, 
To fill the meafure of the Briton’s woes, 

Their godlike leader, in whofe princely veins 
Flow’d the rich blood of great Cunobeline, 

His wife, his daughter, brother, all became 
Ijl-fated prifoners to th’ invading foe. 

In haughty triumph the victorious hoft 
Enter’d the gates of Rome; the heralds blew 
Their fpirit-roufing clarioas ; Britifh troops 
(Companions in their fovereign’s haplefs fate !) 
Intrepid follow’d; the Silurian queen, 

And royal captives with their prefence fwell’d 
The Emperor’s honours ; laft the mailed chief 

In clanking fetters proudly italk’d along. 

As an hoar oak, the monarch of the wood, 
Whofe trunk hath e’en a century ftood unmov’d 
Amid each elemental tempeit, waves 

Its mofs-clad branches o’er the fubject trees 5 

So tower’d Cara¢tacus above his foes, 

And frown’d defiance : on his batter’d helm 
Sat crefted Fame; he look’d another Mars 
In adamantine panioply ; ion him, 

Whofe biazon’d name e’en infants oft had heard, 
Each Roman gaz’d, with awe-ftruck rapture each 
Admii’d the godlike frmnefs of their foe. 
Prxtorian cohorts clos’d.the train, whofe {pears 
All beauteous glitter’d in the noontide ray. 

With ftately mien Cara¢tacus approach’d 
The Emperor’s prefence; on a fumptuous throne 
Great Claudius fat, his brows engarlanded 
With verdant laurel leaves; adown his back 
A purple toga flow’d in ample folds. 

Joy {parkled in his eyes, whilft he beheld 
The nobleft {poil a Roman e’er obtain’d. 
The Britith prince the folemn filence broke, 


. 


And thus began :— O Claudius! here thou view’ ft 


‘© In abje&t chains Siluria’s ill-ftair’d king! 
© Siluria’s buckler! O the glorious name ! * 
Yes, Claudius, I have been what thou art now, 
Supreme in blifs; like thee I late poilefs’d 


nw 
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Wealth and domains (though ample not as thine, 
Ample enough for me) nay, more, poffefs’d 

A grateful people’s love, whofe patriot breafts 
Were my flrong bulwark, and whofe hearts my throne, 
Thus cheerly glided on in calm content 

My happy days, and I, although a king, 

Feit not a monarch’s cares, no wrongs fuflain’d, 
Save petty feuds fcarce rifen ere forgot; 

Till Claudius, thou unjuftly didft invade 

My legal realms; then valour nerv’d my army 

I felt myfelf.a Briton, I refolv’d 

To fell my birth-right dearly: fweet it is 

To dic upon the field in fuch a caufe.— 

Ah! to what further as will that dire lutt 

Of empire fire thy mind? Doft thou not rule 
Innumerous fruitful realms? What wouldti thou mote ? 
Have not Hifpania, and the barrier rocks 

Of Gallia, far refounded with thine arms ? 

Do not all Grecia, Scythia fartheft north, 

And Eattern regions tribute pay to thee? 

Do not fer thee Panchaian odors bloom ? 

Do not thine abfolute domains extend 

E’en to Numidian wilds? What would’ft thou more ? 
Say, doft thou envy us our fea-girt ifle, 

Our little fpot of earth? And thinkeft thou, 
That whilit thy fubjeéts drive away our kine, 
Infult the name of chaftity, and watte 

With flames our cities, I will tamely bear 

Their grievous outrages ? No, Claudius ! no-— 
By my great gods, and by the facred fhades 

Of my departed anceftors, I {wear, 

Ne’er fhall my trufty faichion, which hath hurl’d 
Full many a Roman to the realms of death, 

Lie ufelefs in its fheath, whilft there remains 

In Albion one who dares difpute nsy rights.— 
Confcious am I, O Claudius! that my life 

¥s in thine hands, and muft be forfeited, 

If thou commandett; but let mercy reign 

Within thy bofom, fhe will bid thee fpare 

A vanquith’d foe, who fought in juft defence 

Of liberty, more precious far than life,” 
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He ceas‘d, and Claudius rifing from his throne, 
Thus briefly anfwered:— Nobly haft thou f{poke, 
«© Caraétacus! I fee no coward heart 

“« Throbs in thy breatt; an hero, fuch as thouy 

“ Deferves a better fate. —Though now I hotd 

The reins of empire, yet a myttie vet 

« Hangs o’er my future deftiny > time may cofiie, 
« The mercy now fo amply due tu thee 

“ Myfelf may crave.—Unloofe his fetters, guards ! 
“ Henceforth, Caraétacus! thou and thine be FRiE,’” 
Scaree had he ended, ere the fenate walls 

Rang with the plaudits of the liftening crowd. 


Lynn, Dec. 1798, W. CASE, JUN, 
a ———— 
IRREGULAR LINES, 
ADDRESSED BY A FRIEND TO MR.AND MRS. B—-., 


OY to my friends, and may each circling year 
That filent wheels its ever-varying courfe, {till 
Find them happy !—Long may health, blooming 
As the blufh of morn, fweet as the fummer 
Gales that foftly figh through Damer’s awe- 
Infpiring grov est, or playful fport amid 
The flow’ry reads that wafh, Oh Thames! thy 
Long fam’d vernal banks, {mile on their 
Bleft retreat! Hail, happy pair! ’tis yours to tafte 
With minds attun’d to harmony and love, the pure 
Delights of rural life. Eafe, leifure, competence, content 
Smile on the tranquil fcene, while round the blazing 
Hearth the Mufes and the Graces gaily {port, 
Sweet unifon! that blunts the thorns of life, and 
Adds frefh fragrance to its faireft flowers. 
While Nature’s ample volume 
Open lies, and bids the philofophic mind explore 
Her hidden charms, and Contemplation from her 
Mufing feat flow waves her ebon wand, inviting 
Your approach; then with majeftic mien, and eye 
Upraifed, fhe cries, with founds foft as the 
* Mrs, Damer’s feat at Strawberry-hiil, late Lord Orford’s. 
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Dulcet notes of Philomela, when fwectly pouring 
Her melodious fong upon the ear of fome 

Benighted weary traveller, who, filent and 
Amaz’ d fufpended ftands, aftonifhed at that 
Power which fteals him from his cares, and in 
Their place infpires an holy awe, a facred 
Calm, which bids him truft on him who 
Cares for all; “ Ah! come,’ fhe cries, “ and in this filent 

hour 

Let us from yonder eminence, high rais’d by 
Scientific hands, explore the beauties of yon vaulted 
Arch, that bounteous fheds luxuriant light upon 
Our humble {phere—if humble ¢#at can be 
Which heaven’s great architeé&t in wifdom fram’d 
And in creation’s early morn, when all was 
Innocence, pronounced good.””? Methink I fee 
The filent tear of chafte delight, that either eye turns 
On its other felf, as both fuftained by faith, 
Purfue the path that opens to the temple of the 
Skies. Oh! in fuch moments of celettial mufing, how 
he foul, freed from earth, fickens at fublunary thingss 
Life’s puerile cares, its tranfient joys forgotten ; 
Creation eg her wonders on the eye, and the 

Mind freely wings her inftantaneous flight 
Along the ethereal way—from thence beholds in 
Ev’ry ttar a fhining dil, in every orb a porten 
Of that love that warms, fuftains, and form’d 
The mighty whole! 

Reft here, my trembling 

Mufe, nor further urge the advent’rous theme. 
a can’ft not plume thy wing to reach thole 
Heights fublime that erft infpir’ ‘da Milton's 
Si neil verfe. Let us defcend to SupBURY’S 
Pleafant vale, and ardent pray that its inhabitants 
May long be {pared to charm admiring friends, 
To train the minds of helplefs infancy with fond 
Solicitude in virtue’s ways, to guide the inexperienc’d 
Feet of youth—to foothe the fick at heart-— 
To drop the willing offering in the widow’s purfe— 
To wipe the orphan’s tears—and, comfort més 


Tleworth, Fan. 9, 1799- A. K. 























Literarp Review, 





Letters written during a fhort Refidence in Spain and 
Portugal, by Robert Southey. 2d edit. Longman. 


HE profe and poetry of Mr. Southey will always 
be read with pleafure by readers of tafte and 
difcernment. Shrewdnefs of obfervation, and vivacity of 
expreffion, are his principal excellencies, and will en- 
fure him very general approbation. ‘That this author 
is endowed with a large portion of genius is evinced by 
his former publications, and his ‘Yoan of Arc alone, will 
convey his name with ec/at to pofterity. 

Thefe letters convey a good idea of the countries 
through which Mr. Southey paffed; but are chiefly 
valuable for their lively expofure of fuperftition. To 
this end a variety of anecdotes are introduced, which 
fhew, in a convincing manner, that when reafon is 
abandoned in the affairs of religion, man becomes de- 
graded in the fcale of being. The light that is in him 
is extinguifhed, and he wanders amid the fhades of 
darknefs, tortured by the moft abfurd and crue! appre- 
henfions. 

The fketch of LisBon, the capital of Portugal, and 
of its fuperftitions, will afford entertainment. 


“ If you walk the ftreets of Lifvon by night, it is not only 
neceffary to know the way, but to be weil acquainted with 
ail the windings of the little channel that runs between the 
fhoals and mud banks. There are no public lamps lighted, 
except before the image of a faint; and if you have a flam- 
beau carried before you, you are fometimes pelted by perfons 

Vor. VI. R who 
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who do not wifh to be feen. I know an Englifhman who 
_ been thus obliged to extinguifh his light. 
There are lamps however, but they are never lighted; 

wae I mention them to remark two peculiaritie Sy Which it 
would be well te adopt in England. They are made fqua rey 
or with fix fides, fo that the expence of mending them is 
comparatively f ae and inftead of the dangerot us and incons 
venient method of lighting them by means of a ladder, the 
jamp is let down. one of the Englifh refidents found the 
lamp at his door fo frequently broken, that at lait he pines 
a faint behind it; the remedy was efficacious, and it has tes 
mained fafely from that time under the fame protection. I: 
is pleafant to meet with one of thefe ex/ightened perfonage 
for they are indeed lights fhining in darknefs. 

“ But the ftreets of Lifbon are infefted by another nuifance 
more intolerable than the nightly darknets, or their eternal 
dirt; the beggars. I never faw fo horrible a number of 
wretches made monftrous by nature, or ‘fill more monttrous 
by the dreadful difeafes that their own vices have contradted, 
You cannot pafs a ftreet without being fickened by fome huge 
tumour, fome mifhapen member, or uncovered wou nd, cares 
fully expofed to the public eye. Thefe A papi fhould not be fuf- 
fered to mangle the feelings and infult the decency of the pat- 
fenger : if they will not accept the relief of the hofpital, they 
fhould be compelled to endure the reftraint of the prifon, 
Perhaps you may think 1 exprefs myfelf too harfhly ay 
thefe satberabbte beings: if I were to defcribe fume of the 
guiting objects that they force upon obfervation, you would 

agree with me in the cenfure. I do not extend it to the mul- 
titude of beggars who weary you at every comer with fuppli- 
cations for the love of God and the Virgin; thefe wretches, fo 
many and fo milerable, do indeed occafion harth and unge 
tle feclings, not againit them, but againit that depray 


, 








ciety that difinherits of happinefs half the civilized worid. 

“© This city is fupplied ‘only from hand to mouth; in bad 
weather, when the boats cannot pafs from Ale nicio, the mire 
kets are deftitute; a few days ago there was no fuel to be 


procured, The provifions here are in general good, and of 
late years they have cere the culture of feveral Englith 


vegetables. tis not twenty years fince a cauliflower wasa 
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ulual pretent from England, and the perfon who received it 
made a fealt; it is now one of the beft produétions of the 
Portugueze garden. The potatoe does not fucceed here. 
Mutton is the worft meat they have; a leg of mutton is a very 
agreeable prefent from Falmouth, but the other paffengers ge- 
nerally confpire againit it, fummon a court-martial on falfe 
fulpicions, and prodyce the accufed, whofe appearance {e- 
anes a fentence of condemnation. 

«* Every kind of vermin that exifts to punifh the naftinefs 
and indolence of man, multiplies in the heat and dirt of Lif- 
bon. From the worft and mott offenfive of thefe, cleanlinefs 
may preferve the Englifh refident. The mufkitoe is a more 
formidable enemy ; if you read at night in fummer, it is ne- 
celfary to wear boots. The fcolopendra is not uncommonly 
found here, and fnakes are frequently feen in the bed-cham- 
ber. I know a lady who after fearching a long time for one 
that had been difcovered in her apartment, found the reptile 
wreathed round the ferpentine fluting of the bed-poft. 

 Lifbon is likewife infeited by a very {mall fpecies of red 

ant that {warm over every thing fweet; the Portuguefe remedy 
is to fend for a prieft and exorcife them. The fuperftition of 
this people in an age of incredulity is aftonifhing; about fixe 
teen. years ago one of the royal muficians here died in the 
odour of fanétity; though if the body of this dead gentleman 
did emit a delightful fragrance, it is more than any of his live 
ing countrymen do, There was fome idea of canonizing this 
man, but the age of canonization is over; however a regi- 
mentof foldiers, about to embark for Brazil, viftted the corpfe, 
and ftroked the fect of it with their fwords to hallow them! 
When the image of the Virgin Mary is carried through the 
ftreets, fome of the devout think they catch her eyes, and ex- 
claim in rapture, ** Oh! fhe looked at me—the Bleffed Vir- 
gin looked at me !?? 
_ “ There are now a plurality of goddeffes ; the Virgin Mary 
is the Roman Catholic goddefs, Nature the Athieft’s goddefs, 
Liberty the French goddefs, and Truth the Metaphyfician’s 
goddefs, in purfuit of whom they would fain fend every body 
on another Pilgrim’s progrefs; but the misfortune is, that none 
ot thefe adventurers ever get beyond Doubting-caftle. 

“ It is, however, one fign of improvement, that fuperfti- 
tion predominates lefs in the metropolis than in the provinces. 

K.2 Ten 
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Ten years ago the Englith clergyman at Porto never officiated 
at a funeral, (uch were the prejudices of the natives. The 
body was carried about a mile down the Douro, and bu- 
sied in a common on its banks without any monument. The 
funeral fervice was read by the Contul, till at length he 
thought it beneath his dignity, and appointed the Vice Con- 
ful; this office was frequently held by a foreigner, and he de- 
puted it again, fo that at lait it devolved upon a watchmaker, 
This poor fellow drank very hard, and one evening at the 
grave he mumbled at the fervice, and turned. his book firtt 
one way and then the other, till a byfander had the curiofity 
to look over him, and found that inftcad of a prayer book he 
had brought the Hitt ory of the late War! The prejudices of 
the populace are wearing away; within ten years the Englith 
have enclofed a burial ground at Porto, and the funeral fer- 
vice is now performed by the Chaplain, 

“ We had a little fnow on the 29th of February. <A Por. 
tugueze clerk, who was going out on bufinefs when it began, 
refufed to leave the counting-houfe, becaufe he did not un- 
derftand that kind of weather. It is fourteen years fince the 
latt fnow fell ac Lifbon. Dr. H. was in his chaife when it 
began, the driver leapt off: you may get home how you can, 
faid he, as for my part, I muft make the beft ufe I can of the 
little time this world will laft, and away he ran into the next 
church, 

‘¢ One of the Irith priefts here preached a fermon in Englifh 
a few days ago: it was extempore, and like moft extempore 
fermons, confitted of a little meaning expreffed in every pof- 
fible variety of indifferent language. In the middle of his 
difcourte the orator knelt down, the congregation Knelt with 
him, and he befought St. Patrick to infpire him ; but alas! 
either he was talking or fleeping, ox peradventure St. Patrick 
‘was in Ireland, for the fermon went on as flupidly as hee 
fore.”’ 


The work is enriched with pieces of poetry, part of 
which ts original, and the remainder tranflations from 
the Spanith and Portuguefe languages. 


The 
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The Nurfe, a Poem, tranflated from the Italian of 
Luigi Tanfillo, éy William Rofcoe. Cadell. 6s. 4to. 


HIS poem is tranflated with elegance, and its fen- 
timents are deferving of univerfal acceptation. It 
expofes with indignation the unnatural and iniquitous 
practice of putting out children to nurfe, when the mo- 
thers themtelves ‘are capable of rearing them. This 
practice prevails moft amongft the higher circles, and 
1s here juttly reprobated. To fuch chara@ters we par- 
ticularly recommend the perufal of this poem, which 
cannot fail of impreffing ev ety feeling heart. 
Mr. Rofcoe has prefixed, ‘by way r of dedication, an 
exquifite fonnet addreffed to his wife. 


TO MRS, R, 

As thus in calm domettic leifure bleft, 
Ywaketo Brivis notes th’ du/jonian firings, 
Be thine the ftrain ; for what the poet fings 

Has the chaite tenor of thy life expreft. 


And whilft delighted to thy willing breaft, 
With rofy lip thy {miling infant clings, 
Pleas’d I reflect, that from thofe healthful fprings, 
Ah! not by thee with niggard love repreit : 


Six fons fucceffive, and thy later care 
Two daughters fair have drank; for this be thine, 
Thofe beft delights approving confcience knows, 
And whilft thy days with cloudlefs funs decline, 
May filial love thy evening couch prepare, 
And foothe thy later hours to foft repofe. 
W.R. 


The concluding lines of this truly ufeful and claffic 
poem, which allude to the Duche/s of Devonfhire, who 
; known to have reared her own children, are heye 
sranferibed — 
© happier times! to truth and virtue dear, 
Mall fwiftly on! O golden days appear ! 


R 3 Of 
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Of noble birth when every matron dame 

Shall the high meed of female merit claim, 
Then lovelieft when her bahe, in native charms, 
Hangs on her breaft or dances in her arms; 
Thus late, with angel grace, along the plain 
{lluftrious Devon Jed Britannia’s train; 

And whilft by frigid fafhion unreprett, 

She to chafle trantports open’d all her breaft, 
Toy’d her lov’d babe its playful hands to twine 
Round her fair neck, or midit her locks divine; 
And from the fount with every grace imbued 
Drank heav’nly near, not terreftial food. 

So Venus once, in fragrant bowers above, 
Clafp’d to her rofy breaft immortal love; 
Transfus’d foft paffion thro’ his tingling frame, 
The nerve of rapture, and the heart of flame. 
Yet not with wanton hopes and fond defires, 
Her infant’s veins the Britifh matron fires; 

Rut prompts the aim to crown, by future worthy 
The proud pre-eminence of noble birth. 

Notes are added by way of illuftration, which fhew 
the learning and ingenuity of the tranflator. The poem 
itfelf is-divided into two books, with the Italian on the 
oppofite page 5 its author wrote it about the year 1534, 
and it feems every way worthy of being introduced to 
the notice of the Britifh public. Of the merits of the 
tranflation we cannot {peak too highly, every thing that 
paffes through the hands of the accomplifhed Mr. Rof- 
coe mutt partake of that claffic elegance with which his 
mind is richly impregnated. 


oe ORG RSI — 


The Mountain Cottager; or, Wonder upon Wonder. 
From the German of C. H. Spiefs. 3s. 6d. fewed. 
Lane. 


WE can fafely recommend this well-written tale to 
our young Readers, without running the hazard 
of endangering their morals. We underftand that its 


tranflator is Mifs Plumptre, who has executed her tafk 
with abjlity 
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Sermons, to which are fubjoined fuitable Hymns. By 
Edmund Butcher. 7s. Knott. 


Lo ave feldom read a volume of fermons with 
greater pleafure and improvement. There isa 
in the tentiments—a neatnefs in the expreffion, 
benevolence in the fpirit of thefe Difcourfes 
which recommend them powerfully to the feelings of 
the heart. Thev are chiefly defigned for the ufe of 
families, by the praétical nature of their fubjeéts, and 
‘the moderate length to which they are extended. Ine 
deed no family fhould be without them—foer they 
abound with animated exhibitions of the divine charaéter 
—and enforce thefe important duties, the difcharge of 
which conflitues the happinels and dignity of man- 
kind. 
The following excellent remarks on diligence, we re~ 
commend to our young readers : 

“ That man was not fent into the world to be idle, every 
hing about him demonftrates. A degree of Jabour is ne- 
fary to render ufeful to us the articles of nourifhment, and 
fupport. Even thofe who, by the abundance of their wealth, 
have no occafion to do any thing to fecure the fupplies, or 
even the elegancies of life, yet thefe perfons, if they will 
be clean, and healthy (to tay nothing of the furniture of their 
minds) muft employ a confiderable degree of perfonal adti- 
vity, and exertion. Happy, indeed, is it, both for them- 
felves and others, that the neceflity of diligence is, in almoit 
all cafes, greater than that which bas been juft fuppoted. 
There are, comparatively, very few, who are not obliged to 
put forth all their capacities, either of body or mind, to ren 
der themfelves, and their families comfortable. The muni- 
ficence and wifdom of heaven are as confpicuous sn what is 
withheld, as in what is beftowed uponus. If God had in- 
tended us for drones, he would either have made us different 
from what we are, or he would have fupplied us with ac- 
commodations in a different way: but, bleffed be his name, 
ned had more love for us thanthis. He did not intend that 
the ngble energies of man fhould have nothing to call them 
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into exercife, nor has he confined us within the narrow limits 
af infting. From age to age, the beaver conftruéts its won- 
derful habitation; the bees, and the birds, their commodious, 
and beautiful netts, and palaces, in the fame unvarying man- 
ner, The mind of man is fitted for a wider range. Reflec- 
tion, and contrivance belong to him. He proceeds upon ge- 
neral principles, and, therefore, before he makes his efforts, 
he can calculate the fuccefs of many of them. If defeéts 
appear, a remedy will foon occur, and thus experience, reafon, 
and forefight, going hand in hand, his advances, and im, 
provements are proportionably extenfive, 

“ All this, however, fuppofes exertion, and diligence, 
The raw materials are abundantly put into our hands, but ex 
cept our labour and thought are employed about them, the 
raw materials will do us no good. The moft infignificant 
object cannot be produced without mental, and bodily exer- 
tion. Our daily food cannot be procured without a large ex- 
pence of time, labour, and ingenuity. To inftance only in 
bread, what a variety of hands and procefles, does it go 
through, from the time it is fown a grain in the field, to 
the a, when, in the form of bread, it is placed upon 
gur tables? Every child can tell that the plaineft rudiments 
of fess ge, the mere letters, and words in which we af- 
wards exprefs our thoughts, and point out the means of im- 
provement, are attained, only with great difficulty, and after 
numerous uniuccefstul efforts. If, therefore, the fimplefé 
purpofes cannot be effected without great application, and 
perfeverance, how much more are they neceflary in the at- 
tainment of great, and complicated ends. It were eafy to en- 
large here, but I hatten to fhew what diligence is ; its advan- 

tages; and what are the chief views with which it fhould 
be exerted. 

‘ Diligence ts the proper exertion of thofe faculties of mind, 
and body, with which it has pleafed our Maker to furni wh 
us. When I fay proper, 1 mean that it is the juft medium 
between idlenefs on the one hand, and unreafonable flavith 
exertion, on the other. Diligence is an uniform habitual 
principle; it does not operate by fits, and ftarts; it is not 
to-day engaged in exertions fitted to exhauft a machine of 
iron, and to-morrow abandoned to inactivity, and floth ; it is 
jhe fair, daily appleation of mental, and bodily itrength, in 
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the difcharge of thofe duties of life which belong to the fta- 
tion we occupy in fociety. The Apoftle has happily defined 
it, not flotiful in bufinefs. Experience has again and again 
demonttrated, that though this uniform aétivity, in a fhort 
{pace of time, will not produce fo much as fome unnatura 
and cxtraordinary efforts, yet it is of infinitely more fervice 
in the common routine of life, becaufe in the end, it will 
always produce more. Violence of any kind muft necef~ 
farily be fhort. If a man labours beyond his ftrength to- 
day, to-morrow he will do little or nothing. 

indeed, are the advantages of habitual dili- 
faker eps 1 us $ fot activity, and he has taken 
not counteract his defign with impunity. 
I mean fome of us, fuffer our minds, 
ilenefs, with out incurring beggary as 
but if we expec t to be eafy, and happy at 
hall be miferably difappointed. Idle- 
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e cradle of difeafe, and 
j in a little time, to the man 
loyment, life will have no novelty, and 
in the grave, the funeral of comfort 


ch-yard. 





From that moment it 1s the 
creeps along the path of mor- 
vnat hee fatisfaétion does the 
Jat health in his countenance >? 
Vhat vigour in his underftand- 
t a zeit does he relifh the refrefhments of the 
ty leafure does he feek the bed of repofe at 
he accidental hardnefs of a pillow that can 
y; and rob him of fleep. He earns his 
he enjoys it. He has faithfully laboured 
flumbers of the night are a {weet retri- 
the diligent man every day is a little 
is a little heaven. The toil has been 
onett, and th e rew ard is fure. te 

The fabjeéts of thefe Difcourfes are—Meditation — 
Diligence in BufinefS—Self Satisfaé ae eee 
of appearin Rehigious—The Influence of Example- 
The Chrittian W arfare—Jofhua’s Command to the 
Sun—Nature and Power of Habit—Reafens againft 


Anxiety 
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Anxictv—Neceflity of Patience under fmall Difficul- 
ties, as a Preparation for greater Trialsk—The Sov- 
reiguty of God—The Pearl of great Price—The Re- 
furrection of Chrift{—Public Worthip—Fear of God 
—Honeft Refleétions—Early Religion—Proper Beha. 
viour under Affliction—Time and Human Mortality 
confidered. 

The fubjoined hymns are very appropriate, and 
through all cf them xuns an agreeable vein of de- 
votional poetry. 

For the recommendation of Sermons to our readers 
in this gay and thoughtlefs age, we make no apology, 
It was juftly obferved, not long ago, in a celebrated 
literary journal, that “the produétions of the pulpit con- 
ftitute every where the moft interefiing {pecies of litera- 
ture. Of all compofitions they are moft generally diffemi- 
nated, and tend moft to eftablith the opinions and form 
the charaéters of mankind. They are the great and 
falutary ftudy of the common people, and come to 
them with irrefiltible affociations of facrednefs and fo- 
Jemnity. They conftitute the principal ftock of do- 
meftic literature. They are the ftudy of every wife 
and confiderate parent, and from them he derives all 
the precepts of religion and morality, by which thofe 
whom he has brought into this word of trial are fitted 
for a better. Sermons are the firft compofitions re- 
commended to the young. To them the ferious, the 
unfortunate, and the aged apply themfelves in the 
hour of thoughtfulnefs and diftrefs, and from them 
they often derive their hopes or fears. How impor- 
tant therefore to mankind are thofe books which have 
this influence on human opinions; which form the 
fentiments of youth; the principles of manhood ; the 
hopes and conlolations of age! And how well does 
that preacher delerve of his country, who feeling the 
dignity and importance of his office, brings forth all 
the powers of a wife and all the acquifitions of a culti- 
vated mind, to recommend the fpirit of pure and ex- 
highicned religion to every order of mankind !”’ 

George 
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George Barnwell, a Novel, in Three Volumes. By T. S. 
Surr, Author of Confequences a Novel, and Chrift’s 
Hofpital, a Poem. Symonds. 


EORGE BARNWELL isto be ranked among 

that common herd of rovels under which the 
prefs groans, and by which the tafte of the public is 
become vitiated. Spun out into ¢éree volumes it fa- 
tigues the attention. Indeed, we are furprized that 
Mr. Symonds fhould permit his name to be affixed to 
fuch an indifferent produétion. 


| ER rt 


A Hifory of Inventions and Difcoveriess By ohn 
Beckmann, Public Profeffor of Economy in the Uni- 
verfity of Gottingen. Tranflated from the Germany 
by Wilkam Fohnjon. 3 vols. tl. 1s. Bell. 

{ Concluded from page 92.) 


TULIPS. 


HESE flowers, which are of no farther ufe than to or- 

nament gardens, which are exceeded in beauty by 
many other plants, and whofe duration is fhort, and very pre- 
carious, became, in the middle of the laft century, the objeét 
of a trade, fuch as is not to be met with in the hiftory of 
commerce, aud by which their price rofe above that of the 
moft precious metals. An account of this trade has been 
given by many authors; but by all late ones it has been mif- 
reprefented, People laugh at the Tulipomania, becaufe they 
believe that the beauty and rarity of the flowers induced 
florilts to give {uch extravagant prices: they imagine that the 
tulips were purchafed fo exceffively dear, in order to orna- 
ment gardens ; but this fuppofition is talfe, as I fhall thew 
hereafter. 

* ‘This trade was not carried on throughout all Europe; 
but in fore cities of the Netherlands, particularly Amfter- 
dam, Harlem, Utrecht, Alkmar, Leyden, Rotterdam, Hoorn, 
Enkhuvien and Mcedenbliek ; and rofe to the greateft height 
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in the years 1634, 35, 36, and 37. Munting has given 
from fome of the books kept during that trade, a few of the 
prices then paid, of which I fhall prefent the reader wit! 
the following. For a root of that fpecies called the Viceroy, 
the after-mentioned articles, valued as below exprefled, were 
agreed to be delivered: 





Floris > 

2 jaft of wheat - - 445 

4 ditto rye - - .§5% 

4 fat oxeh - - 480 

3 fat {wine - - 249 

12 fat fheep - - 120 

2 hog thes ds of wine - 70 

4 tons beer - - 32 

2 ditto butter ~ — 92 

x000 pounds of cheefe af £20 

a complete bed, ->.<= 200 

a fuit of clothes - SO 

afilver beaker - ~~ 69 
Thefe tulips afterwards were fold according to the weight of 


the ficts. Baus hundred perits* of Admiral Liefken coi 
4400 florins; 446 of Adimixval Von der " k, 1620 florins 


106 perits Schilder coft 1615 A nee & 200 ditto Semper 
Auguftus, 5500 florins ; 410 ditto Vic 3090 florins, &« 


The f{pecies Semper Augie has been often fold for 2000 
florins ; and it once happened, that there were only two reat: 
of it to be had, the one at Amfterdam and the 
lem. For a root of this fpecies, one agreed 






florins, together with a new cari: gre s, anda 
complete omens Another agre give acres of 
Jand fer a root: for thofe who had not ready m pro- 








mifed their moveable and unmoveable goods, houfe and 
Jands, cattle and cluthes. A man, whofe name Munting once 
knew, but could not recolle&t, won by this trade more than 
60,000 florins in the courfe of four months. It was followed 
not only by mercantile people, but alfo by the frit noble- 


* A perit is a fmal! weight lefs than a grain. T 
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men, citizens of every defcription, mechanics, feamen, far 
mers, turf-diggers, chimney-{weepers, footmen, maid-fervants 
and old clothes-women, &c. At firft, every one won and no 
one loft. Some of the pooreft people gained in a few months 
houtes, coaches and horfes, and figured away like the firit 
characters in the land. In every town fome tavern was fe- 
le&ed which ferved as a change, where high and low traded 
in flowers, and confirmed their bargains with the moft fump- 
tuous entertainments. They formed laws for themfelves, and 
had their notaries and clerks. 

“ When one reflects ferioufly on this trade, one will rea- 
dily perceive, that to get poffeffion of thefe flowers was not 
the real obje& of it, though many have reprefented it in that 
light. The price of tulips rofe always higher from the year 
634 to the year 1637; but had the objeét of the purchafer 
een to get poffeflion of the flowers, the price in fuch a 
length of time muft have fallen inftead of rifen.. “ Raife 
the price of the produétions of agriculture, when you with 
to reduce them,” fays Young; and in this he is undoubtedly 
right, for a greater confumption caufes a greater reproduction, 
This has been fufficiently proved by the price of afparagus at 
Gottingen.» As it was much fought after, and large prices 
paid for it, more of it was planted, and the price has fallen. 
tn like manner plantations of tulips would have in a fhort 
time been formed in Holland, and florifts would have been 
able to purchafe flowers at a much lower price. But this 
was not done; and the chimney-fweeper, who threw afide 
his befom, did not become a gardener, though he was a dealer 
in flowers. Roots would have been imported from diftant 
countries, as afparagus was from Hanover and Brunfwick to 
Gottingen; the high price would have induced people to go 
to Conftantinople to purchafe roots, as the Europeans travel 
to Golconda and Wifapour to procure precious ftones: but 
the dealers in tulips confined themfelves to their own country, 
without thinking of long journeys. 1 will allow thata flower 
might have become fearce, and confequently dearer; but it 
would have been impoffible for the price to rife to a great 
height, and continue fo for a year. How ridiculous would it 
have been to have purchafed ufelefs roots with their weight 
ot gold, if the poffeffion of the flower had been the only ob- 
jet! Great is the folly of mankind; but they are not fools 
Vor. VIL BS) without 
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without a caufe, as they would have been under fuch circum- 
itances, 

“ During the time of the Tulipomania, a fpeculator often 
offered, and paid large fums for a root he never received, and 
never wifhed to receive. Another fold roots which he never 
poffeffed or delivered. Oft did a nobleman purchafe of a 
chimney-{weep tulips to the amount of 2000 florins, and 
fold them at the fame time to a farmer; and neither the no- 
bleman, chimney-{fweep, or farmer had roots in their poffef- 
fion, or wifhed to poffefs them. Before the tulip feafon was 
over, more roots were fold and purchafed, befpoke, and pro- 
mifed to be delivered, than in all probability were to be 
found in the gardens of Holland; and when Semper Auguttus 
was not to be had, which happened twice, no fpecies per- 
haps was oftener purchafed and fold. In the fpace of three 
years, as Munting tells us, more than ten millions were ex- 
pended in this trade, in only one town of Holland. 

“ To underitand this gambling traffic, it may be neceffary 
to make the following fuppofition, A nobleman befpoke of a 
merchant a tulip root, to be delivered in fix months, at the 
price of 100 florins. During thefe fix months the price of 
that fpecies of tulip muft have rifen or fallen, or remained 
asitwas. We fhall fuppofe, that at the expiration of that 
time the price was 1,500 florins; in that cafe, the nobleman 
did not wiih to have the tulip, and the merehant paid him 
§00 florins, which the latter loft and the former won. If the 
price was fallen when the fix months were expired, fo that a 
root could be purchafed for 800 florins, the nobleman then 
paid the merchant 200 florins, which he received as fo much 
gain; butif the price continued the fame, that is 1000 florins, 
neither party gained or loft. In all thefe circumitancesy 
however, no one ever thought of delivering the roots, or re- 
ceiving them. Henry Munting, 1636, fold to a merchant 
at Alkmar, a tulip root for 7000 florins, to be delivered in 
fix months ; but as the price during that time had fallen, the 
merchant, according to agreement, only lott ten per cent. ‘ So 
that my father,’’ fays the fon, “ received 700 florins for no- 
thing; but he would much rather have delivered the root it- 
felf for 7000.” The term of thefe contraéts was often much 
thorter, and on that account the trade became brifker. In 
proportion as more gained, by this traflicy more engaged in | 
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and thofe who had money to pay to one, had foon money to 
yeceive of another; as at faro, one lofes upon one card, and at 
the fame time wins on another. The tulip dealers often dif- 
counted fums alfo, and transferred their debts to one another; 
io that large fums were paid without cath, without bills, and 
without goods, as by the Virements at Lyons. The whole 
of this trade was a game at hazard, as the Mifiiffippi trade 
was afterwards, and as ftock-jobbing is at prefent. The only 
difference between the tulip trade and ftock-jobbing is, that 
at the end of the contraét the price in the latter is determined 
by the Stock-exchange; whereas in the former it was deter- 
mined by that at which moft bargains were made, High and 
low priced kinds of tulips were procured, in order that both 
the rich and the poor might gamble with them ; and the roots 
were weighed by perits, that an imagined whole might be 
divided, and that people might not only have whole, but half 
and quarter lots. Whoever is furprifed that fuch a traffic 
fhould become general, necds only to refle&t what is done 
where lotteries are eftablifhed, by which trades are often ne~ 
gleéted, and even abandoned, becaufe a fpecdier mode of 
getting fortunes is pointed out to the lower claffes. In fhort, 
the tulip made may very well ferve to explain ftock-jobbing, 
of which fo much is written in gazettes, and of which fo 
many talk in company without underflanding it; and I hope 
on that account, I fhall be forgiven for employing fo much 
time in iliuftrating what I fhould otherwife have confidered 
as below my notice, 

“ At length, however, this trade fell all of a fudden. 
Among fuch a number of contraéts many were broken; many 
had engaged to pay more than they were able; the whole 
ftock of the adventurers was confumed by the extravagance 
vt the winners; new adventurers no more engaged in it; and 
many becoming fentible of the odious traffic in which they 
had been concerned, returned ta their former occupations, 
By thefe means, as the value of tulips itill fell, and never 
rofe, the fellers wifhed to deliver the roots iz natura to the 
purchafers at the prices agreed on; but as the latter had no 
defire for tulips at even fuch a low rate, they refufed to take 
them or pay for them. To end this difpute, the tulip-dealers 
at Alkmar fent in the year 1637 deputies to Amfterdam, and 
# refolutton was pafled on the 24th of February, that all con- 
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raéts made prior to the laft of November, 1636, fhall be 
null and void; and that, in thofe made after that date, 
purchafers thould be free on paying ten per cent. to the 
vender. 

“« The more difgufted people became with this trade, the 
more did complaints increafe to the magiftrates of the diffc- 
rent towns ; but as the courts there would take no cogni- 
zance of it, the complainants applied to the States of Hol. 
land and Weft Friefland. Thefe referred the bufinefs to the 
cetermination of the provincial council at the Hague, which 
onthe 27th of April, 1637, declared, that it would not de- 
liver its opinion on this traffic until it had received more in- 
formation on the fubie& ; that in the mean time every vender 
fhould offer his tulips to the purchafer; and, in cafe he re- 
fufed to receive them, the vender fhould either keep peg or 
fell them to another, and have recétirfe on the purchafer f 
any lofs he might fuftain. It was ordered alfo, that all cc 
tracts fhould remain in force till farther enquiry was made 
But as no one could forefee what judgment would be given 
retpecting the validity of each contract, the buyers were 
more obitinate in refufing payment than before ; and venders, 
thinking it much fafer to accommodate matters amicably, 
were at length fatisfied with a {mall profit inftead of exorbi- 
tant gain: ahd thus ended this extraordinary traffic, or rather 
gambling.” 
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The Count of Burgundy, a Play, in Four A&s. By 
Auguftus Van Kotzebue, Poet Laureat, and Direétor 
of the Imperial Theatre at Vienna. Tranflated 
from the genuine German Edition. By Anne Plump- 
tree. Symonds. as. 6d. 


HE CRE we find the fame exquifite touches of na- 
ture which pervade Lover’s Vows—aceompanied 
with fentiments which are honourable to human nature. 
In this drama the paffion of love is delineated with its 
charaéteriftic wildnefs and fimplicity—it is conduéted 
through its ufual and perilous ftages, and at laft happily 
terminates in the holy and honourable ftate of ma- 

tiimony ! 
Ode 
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Ode ta Lord Nelfon, on his Conqueft in Egypi. By 
Harmodius. is. Egerton, 
"THE ftyie and fentiments of this congratulatory 
poem are deferving of praife, and will be read with 
pleafure by readers of tafte and difcernment. The 
author pathetically laments the horrors of war, and ex- 
preffes a fervent with that the viétory, which he here 
celebrates, may be fucceeded by PEACE. Upon this 
pleafing fuppofition, he exclaims :— 
Then, not in vain, will Nile’s affrighted fiood, 
Have bluthed with torrents of heroic blood; 
Then, not in vain, will victory have crown’d 
Her Nevson’s head with laurels, o’er whofe bloom, 
Sublimely graceful waves c’en glory’s brighteft plume. 


We breathe the fame withes for peace, and hope that 
e’cr long our expectations wiil be gratified. 


EE 


Don Carls, a Tragedy. Tranflated from the German 
of Frederic Schiller, Author of the Robbers, Minifter, 
i Frefco. 5s. Symonds. 


“ITT name and works of Schiller are now too well 

know to need any commendation. Such is the juft 
opinion of the tranilator, who has performed his ardu- 
ous tafk with ability. The genius and fpirit of the ces 
leorated author of this tragedy pervade the whole per- 
formance. 

In Watfon’s Hiftory of Philip IT. will be found an 
account of the original Don Earios, who was the fon of 
the execrable hill ip, who got him poifoned by means 
of the Juquifitors. Such is the chara&ter which the 
dramatift has, with feveral material alterations, ren~ 
dered the foundation of this admirable play. A com- 
prehenfive idea of this tragedy is to be obtained only by 
ats perufal. The fecond fecne, between Philip and 

S$ 3 Carlos 
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Carlos, is highly interefling and impreflive. Our only 
objection is, the immoderate length to which this drama 
is extended. It is, however, a fault with which mott 
German produétions are to be charged. ‘The volume 
is decorated by an elegant and highly-expreflive fron- 
tifpiece. 


ant RSet 


A Colle&tion of Welsh Tours; or, a Difplay of the 
Beauties of Wales, fele&ted principally from ce se 
braied erent ane / popular Tours, with vy “aha al 
Remarks, to which is added, a Tour of the River 
Wye. Third Edition, corre&ted, embcllifhed pee 
Seven Engravings, and Two Charadteriftic Ruins. 
Sael. 6s. 


“HE principality of Wales holds out a fubje& of cu- 
riofity to thofe perfons who are partial tothe beau- 
ties of nature, and who are fond of behoiding her va- 
ricgated and romantic fcenery. The very name of 
Wales conveys to the intelligent mind a train of fafci- 
nating ideas, conneéted with its hiftory, with its man- 
ners, and with its general condition. It was the retreat 
of our anceftors when overpowered by an haughty and 
relentlefs foe, and fince that memorable period it has 
cherifhed their rites and cuftoms with fedulous atten. 
tion. Even its ruins have in them a more than common 
intereft, for they fuggeft to the refle€ting contemplator 
every thing that adorns and dignifies their former hiftory, 
This Colleétion of Tours feems to have been formed 
with care, and the Public have given it an ample fanc- 
tion by its having arrived to a third edition. We, how- 
ever, think that its editor ought in juftice to have fpe- 
cified the feveral authors to . whom he is indebted for 
the information. Befides, many of the obfervations are 
more intelligible and appropriate when we are made 
acquainted with the name of the tourift. We with 
that an attention had been paid to this circumftance, 
the 
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the want of which certainly detraéts from the pleafure 
with which we perufed this publication. 

The following remarks are illuftrative of the man- 
ners and charaéter of the Welch, and may therefore 
be pleafing to the Reader. 


OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 
MANNERS AND CHARACTER OF THE WELSH, &e. 


‘‘ The paths of education, that lead to refinement of man- 
, are now become generally extended through every divi- 
fion of our ifland. Hence it appears, that from the introduc 
tion of Englifh fchools into the principality of Wales, the 
natives have gradually become more and more courteous, 
and, in many inftances, difcover no inferiority as to mental 
endowments or cultivated manners with their neighbours the 
Englifh. 

“ As it hitherto has been the lot of a great portion of man- 
kind to be deprived of fuch advantages, it may, in every 
ftate and nation, account for the very gradual progrefs in ci-+ 
vilized manners, and the prejudices ever attendant on igno- 
rance: it fhould therefore always be the practice of every one 
who may either travel for pleafure or ufeful inquiry, to make 
thofe allowances for the cuftoms and manners of a people 
which in the nature of things is reafonably their due. 

“© Where the mind has long been left deftitute of culture, 
it will account for a belief fo generally retained in fpells, 
omens, witches, ghofts, &c. throughout Wales; nor is fimi- 
lar credulity by any means uncommon in many parts of our 
own country, even at this day, as may abundantly be feen in 
Mr. Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 

“ The fingular fociability of the Welfh charaéter is indif- 
putable ; their attachment to the Aarf is well known, and an 
unrivalled eagernefs for the dance. The latter amufement we 
were informed prevails eyen on the fabdath, after the fervice 
of the church is over. 

“ A temper naturally hafty, a high national fpirit, and a 
hardy temperament of frame, are ftriking traits in the cha- 
racter of Cambrians,—From a fingle difagreement in a con- 
vivial 
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vivial party, we have known the whole room become one 
fcene of confufion; each has challenged his fellow, and a bat- 
tle royal has enfued. But the Welfh do not cherith refent- 
ment. In a few minutes the dance has fucceeded, and ge- 
neral harmony been reflored. 


Such are the fons of Cambria’s ancient race, 
A race that check’d Victorious Ceefar, aw’d 
Imperial Rome, and forc’d mankind to own 
Superior virtues — only knew, 
Or only practis’d; for they nubly dard 
To face oppreffiar > and where freedom finds 
Her aid invok’d, there will the goddefs fly. 
ROLT. 


 Hofpitality,” fays a late ingenious tourift, that aifee. 
tion which may take root in every nation, but which retreats 
jn general fram the feats of opulence and es sury, is peculiarly 
adapte dto the difpofition of the Welfh; and wherever ay 
opp tunity has occurred, I have often witnedfed its fafcinat- 
ing sithueite, This ever-blooming flower frequently adorns 
thofe rugged tracks which feem almoft impervious to the 
haunts of men; in the mot dreary wilds it charms the wearied 
fenfes of the traveller, and it flowifhes eminently in the ie- 
moteft vallies of Cambria.*? 

“ Wal _ with regard to its natural wildnefs and romantic 
be rauty, § for fertile vales and towering moy mitains, may fairly 
vie with any other country; whilft her grateful rivers, ever 
yarying as they flow, prefent a countlefs fuccetfion of beau- 
ties—The meandering Deeg, with Conway and the Dovey, in 
North Wales, are no inconfiderable rivals to the Towey, the 
Wye, and the Ufk, in the fouth. The majeitic beauties of 
the Rhydol and the Tivy may challenge compstition with the 
Mawdoe or the Clydd. 

“ The heights of the mountains in the north have certainly 
the pre-eminence over the fouth. Snowdon and Cader Tdris 
will ever itand as monyments of fome great convulfions of 
nature, and remain a flupendous {peftacle, to awe and fur- 
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the towns and villages is not very great. Thofe of North 
Wales have, within thefe few years, been greatly improved, 
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from their free intercourfe with Ireland; and the roads in 
every part are wonderfully improved. 

‘© Comparing the beauty of the vales together in the two 
diftrits, the fuperiority muft be given to the north fo long as 
Clydd and Feitiniog remain. 

“ Qn the fuperior dignity of their caftles and abbeys it 1s 
hard to decide. Ragland, Tintern, Llantony, and the frag- 
ments of Caerphily, are all objeéts of proud diflindtion ; ne- 
verthelefs, when we behold the picturefque and foaring towers 
of Caernarvon, Harlech, and Conway, with the fober but 
venerable Walle Crucis Abbey, our preference becomes fuf- 
pended, and we fcarcely know to which the palm fhould be 
afigned, or from which we have received the greateft portion 
of furprife and delight :— 





While ftray’d our eyes o’er Towy’s flood, 
Over mead, and over wood, 

From hill to dale, from dale to hill, 
And Contemplation had her fill, 

Ever charming, ever new, 

The varied land{cape charms the view, 
The cataraét’s fall, the river’s flow, 

The woody vallics, warm and low; 

The windy fummit, wild and high, 
Roughly rufhing on the fky ; 

The pleafant feat, the ruin’d tower, 

The naked rock, the fhady bower ; 
Each gives each a doub!e charm, 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 

Thus in Nature’s vefture wrought, 

To inftrué our wand’ring thought ; 
Thus the dreffes green and gay, 

To difperfe our cares away, DYER. 


We recommend the volume, which, giving a faithful 
reprefentation of the country it profeffes to defcribe, 
will impart much inftruCtion and entertainment. 


Minor 
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Minor Morals, interfperfed with Sketches of Natura: 
Hiflory, Hiflorical Anecdotes, and Original Stortes. 
By Charlotte Smith. 2 vols. 4s. bound. 


Sad. VERY prod uction, however fmall, coming from 
~ the penof this accontplithed female, bears the marks 
of genius and ability. This piece is by no means in- 
aw to her former produétions. We admire the un- 
erftanding that condefcends to inftruét children, and 
we think that the human mind cannot be better em- 
ployed than in in nproving the rifing generation. 

Many uicful articles of information are here thrown 
into familiar dialogue and fprightly narrative. They 
cannot fail, therefore, to benefit youth, for whom they 
are intended. 

We cannot withhold from our young Readers the 
following charming little piece, which, as the fealon 
advances, we would advife them to get by heart. 


THE KALENDAR OF FLORA, 


Fair rifing from h r icy couch, 
Wan herald of the Floral year, 

The fnow-drop marks the fpring’s approach; 
Ere yet the primrofe groups appear, 

Or peers the arum* from its {potted veil, 

Or odorous violets fcent the cold capricious gale. 


Then, thickly ftrewn in woodland bowers, 
Anemonies their ftars unfold : 
Then {pring the forrel’s veined flowers ; 
And, rich in vegetable gold, 
From calyx pale, the freckied cowflips born, 
Receive in jafper cups the fragrant dews of morn, 
Lo! the green thorn her filver buds 
Expands to Maia’s genial beam ; 
HYottoniat blufhes on the floods 
And, where the flowly- esialgtingy x fireara, 


* Cuckoo pint. + Water violet. 
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’Mid grafs and fpiry rufhes, ttealing glides, 
Her lovely fringed flowers fair Menyanthus* hides. 





In the lone copfe or fhadowy dale, 
Wild clufter’d knots of harebeils blow; 
And droops the lily of the vale 
O’er vinca’s} matted leaves below; 
The orchis race with varied beauty charm, 
And mock rhe exploring bee, or fy’s aérial form. 








Wound o’er the hedge-row’s oaken boughs, 
The woodbine’s taffels float in air, 

And, blufhing, the uncultur’d rofe 

Hangs high her beauteous bloffums there ; 




















| Her fillets th ere the purple nightfhade weaves, 
hi And pale brionia winds her broad and fcallop’d leavese 
i 

x To later fummer’s fragrant breath 

if Clematis’t feathery garlands dance ; 

) t ) 

The hollow tox-glove nods beneath ; 


| kg er : 
While the tall mullein’s yellow lance 

(Dear to the mealy tribe of evening) towers, 

And the weak gatium) weaves its myriad fairy flowers. 


Sheltering the coot’s or wild-duck’s neft, 
aind where the timid halcyon hides, 
The willow herb, in crimfon. drett, 
Waves with arundo o’er the tides; 
And there the bright nymphza]} loves to lave, 
Or fpreads her golden orbs along the dimpling wave. 





And thou! by pain and forrow bleft, 
Papaverq ! that an opiate dew 
Conceal’ ft beneath thy fcarlet vett, 
Contrafting with cyanus** blue ; 
Autumnal months behold thy gauzy leaves 
Bend in the ruttling gale amid the tawny fheaves. 


* Bog bean. + Perriwinkie. { Virgin’s bower. § Yel- 
low Jady’s bed-ftraw. || White water lily. « Com- 
mon poppy. ** Common blue bottle, 
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From the firft bud, whofe venturous head 
The winter’s lingering tempeft braves, 

To thofe which, ’*mid the foliage dead, 
Shrink jateft to their annual grave ; 

All are for ufe, for health, for pleafure given, 


All fpeak in various ways the bounteous hand of Heaven, 








FO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Se EPR eens 


A Letter on Slavery— Anecdotes of Howard—Epigrams—- 
Sonnet on Melancholy, and the Lines on a Robin frozen to 
Death in the late fevere Seafon, are come to hand, and fhall 
meet with infertion. This laft piece is beautiful, and we hope 
that Sofhia will favour us with more fpecimens of her poeti- 
cal compofitions. 


The pieces of ¥. R. the Minor, and of A very Young Poet, 
cannot be admitted. The lines are profaic and incorredt, 
therefore the maturer judgment of the writers will approve of 
their rejection, It is a pity that any perfon fhould attempt 
to write poetry without feeling its genuine infpiration. 


Poor Fack is by, far too imperfeét for our Mifcellany. There 
is a profufion of epithets im his compofition, and a too fre- 
quent recurrence of the fame expreffions; thefe are the ufual 
faults of young and inexperienced writers, but may be reme~ 
died by care and obfervation. 


To our Correfpondent who wifhes to be informed relative 
to his acquifition of the Italian, Latin, and French languages, 
we refer him to Milne’s Well-bred Scholar, where he will find 
a confiderable degree of fatisfaétion. It is printed for Ri- 
vington, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
































